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THE GIRL SCOUT WATCH with the trefoil emblem engraved on the 
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ticularly useful next summer in camp, where electric-light switches are 
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spot beam. The permanent floodlight guard is rust-proofed, and octagon-shaped to 
prevent the lantern from rolling when placed on its side. The spotlight reflector is prac- 
tically indestructible and tarnish-proof. The comfortable, hand-conforming handle is 
punched on ends and top, for hanging on cord or nail; or it may be held in an upright 
position by snap lugs. This lantern is only 6!/, inches high, including the handle. Com- 
plete with — (4 cells). To replace nein use two M 406 batteries at 20 cents 
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THE SHEATH KNIFE gives one a very courageous feeling—like Cap- 
tain Kidd, Robinson Crusoe or Daniel Boone. Worn on the belt, it puts 
a swagger in one's step and adventure in one's heart. The four-inch 
steel blade holds a keen edge, and the green, chrome-leather handle 
is shaped to fit the hand with a sure grip. The green leather sheath, 
with slits for the belt, has a leather strap with strong clasp to hold the 
knife securely in place. P252.................. 00.005. $1.35 











THE 1935 DIARY entries written by an imaginary, but very real, Girl Scout will 
interest and delight the experienced girl who can appreciate the trials and tribula- 
tions of this newcomer in a new troop. The Tenderfoot can profit by the experiences 
of our imaginary heroine and be inspired to even greater achievements. But this is 
not all the Diary contains—Personal Information, My Girl Scout Record, Books | 
Have Read This Year and Members of My Patrol are there again, and pages and 
pages of hiking hints, trail signs, camp cookery, first aid, knots and other old standbys. 
All in all, this — for Girl Scouts is better than ever—and lower in price than ever. 
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You're Only Young Once 


Peggy hated to think of growing up—she was 
sure that only young people have a good time 


WANT to be just six- 
l teen,” said Peggy, ‘and 
then stop.” 

Joyce looked at the pi- 
quant face of her new friend. 
“Why stop?” she queried. 

“Because sixteen is the 
perfect age, old enough to do 
everything you want to do, 
and not old enough to be 
bored.” 

“Do you have to be bored 
after you're sixteen?” 

“Most people are.” 

Joyce greeted this confident remark with a hearty peal of 
laughter. “I've seen some bored before that. What a funny 
kid you are! Where have you lived all your life?” 

Peggy laughed a little, too. “In houses—Aunt Jane’s and 
Cousin Cathie’s—and in school at Geneva.” 

“Where are your father and mother?” 

“Dead. They both died in an automobile accident the 
summer I was seven.” 

“Oh, Peg, I’m so sorry!” Joyce jumped up impulsively, 
ran across the room and put her arm around the other girl’s 
shoulders. “‘How dreadful of me to speak so! Can you ever 
forgive me?” 

“Why, of course,” said Peggy. “How could you know? 
Your question didn’t hurt me. I don’t remember chem very 
well—to be exact, I don’t remember them at all.” 

Joyce looked more distressed than before. ‘I can’t imagine 
life without Father and Mother, and if I didn’t even remem- 
ber them—” She paused, staring out of the window with a 
solemn face, then turned again to her friend. “But you're 
wrong about sixteen, Peggy. That’s no place to stop.” 

“You can’t say that grown-ups have as good a time as we 
do! Bridge, and golf, and clubs, and charities, and teas 
aren’t really fun—not as girls count fun.” 

‘Maybe they are when you get to them. Nobody could 
get more fun out of life than my mother,” said Joyce stoutly. 
“Being grown-up isn’t what you say it is. I wish you knew 
my family, Peg.” 

“Nice, are they? Nice as you?” 

“Nicer than I am, much nicer.” But Joyce was serious. 
“What would it take to make you change your mind?” 

Peggy thought it over. “If I knew one person who looked 
as if he—she—enjoyed being grown up, just one solitary 
older person who really seemed to love being alive—maybe 
I'd feel I could endure getting old myself.” 

“Just one?” Joyce smiled, a funny little tucked-in smile 
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at the corner of her mouth, as though she knew a good joke 
she wasn’t telling. 

“One would do.” 

That was the real start of Joyce’s and Peggy’s friendship 
at Kilmer Academy, though Peggy promptly forgot about 
the talk, for school was absorbing. Not that she hadn’t meant 
what she said—it was part of the background of her life, 
that distaste for growing up. 

But she remembered Joyce’s enthusiasm for her family 
four months later when her friend waved an open letter at 
her, crying gaily at the same time, “Mother says I may bring 
someone home with me for vacation, Peggy. Will you 
come?” 

“Oh, how lovely!” Even as she spoke, Peggy marveled at 
her friend’s bubbling delight. This going home, she re- 
flected—why, Joyce acted about it exactly as though she were 
going to a party. It would be interesting to meet this won- 
derful family. “But they'll have to be some family if they 
come up to expectations,” she told herself, “It'll be pretty 
much of a jolt if I don’t care for them.” 


= two girls took the eight-forty train which, if they 
made connections, would land them in Mayfield by three. 
The candles were beginning to shine in Joyce's eyes. Funny, 
what just going home did to her. 

“Is Briggs or Jem the youngest?” Peggy asked, as they 
settled themselves in the train. 

“Briggs. He’s three. I’m so glad you are going to see him 
when he’s this age. There’s nothing quite so darling as three. 
Jem Junior is five. He has a lovely head—the shape, you 
know. Then Gertrude—Trudy—is eight. All freckles and 
red hair, not so pretty just now, but a darling. Norton and 
Sue, eleven and thirteen, are dears. I come next, and then 
Bob, my big brother.” It was indescribable, the pride Joyce 
put into those three words—“my big brother.” 

Peggy could see that her friend grew more and more 
eager as the train sped on. The two girls sat on the edge of 
their seats approaching the Junction. They were late. “And 
the other train doesn’t always wait,” said Joyce. But it had 
waited. They ran and scrambled aboard, suitcases, hatboxes. 
snowshoes, skiis, all in hand. 

“Mother will be at the station with Jem and Briggs on 
their sleds,” said Joyce. 

“Will your father be there, too?” 

“Probably not. Doctors can’t always get away, you know, 
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Somebody is sure to have a broken leg, or a 
germ, or something that they can’t wait a 
minute for Father to see to.” 

Soon Joyce began to point out the sights. 
The mountains; the woods where they pic- 
nicked in summer. “Maybe we can have a cold weather picnic 
for you, Peg. You see, our town isn’t too big to do things 
like that.” Father and Bob loved to fish that stream. “Not 
just here. Up in the hills, where it’s a lovely trout brook.” 
Houses began to thicken, ran together in streets, the train 
slackened speed. 

“There they are, oh, there they are! Mother and Briggs 
and Jem!” Joyce waved, and kissed her hand through the 
window. 

Peggy saw a tall woman and two little boys, sturdy little 
chaps in red suits. The lady kissed her hand as eagerly as 
Joyce had done. The little boys wobbled theirs dutifully in 
the general direction of the train. 

“The darlings! They don’t see me, but Mother does.” 

“Joyce, you bad child, you’ve been growing again!” An 
enchanting voice was in Peggy's ears. A face looked down 
a trifle into hers. “And this is Peggy. I am so glad to know 

ou.” 

, Joyce’s mother was not so old as Aunt Jane, nor so young 
as Cathie. She was large, with a clear skin and brown eyes, a 
smooth forehead, a nose slightly tilted, and pink cheeks. 
She might have posed, Peggy thought, for a winged victory. 
What brought wings into your mind? How lightly she 
walked ! Something impish about her, too, Impressions mixed 
inextricably in the girl’s mind. 


EM, will you shake hands with Joyce’s friend? And this 

is Briggs.” 

Jem Junior stuck out a mittenless hand promptly. Briggs 
followed. Such good manners, and no fussing about it, 
either. 

“Father!” cried Joyce. A tall, slender man strode down 
the platform. 

“Afraid I couldn’t make it, but I put off Ted Blaine’s 
operation a few minutes, and made Grandma Lewis synco- 
pate her symptoms. How are you, my girl? And this is 
Pepey.” ) , 

The newcomer liked Joyce’s father instantly. She liked the 
smile, the hearty handclasp, the ring in the deep, rich voice. 
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“Shall I take you people up in the car?” 

So there they all were, piling into the car, 
the little boys’ sleds tied behind, speeding 
through the snowy streets to a big white 
house, piling out again. And then the doctor 
was off with a wave of the hand. 

“That's just like Father, managing to meet us. Oh, 
Mother, it’s so good to be home again!” 

It was not.a grand house; plain, and rather simple. At 
first Joyce’s visitor was disappointed. It was not nearly so 
showy as Aunt Jane’s house, nor so “interiorly decorated” 
as Cathie’s. But the more Peggy saw of it, the better she liked 
it until, when the time came to go back, she thought it the 
nicest house she had ever been in. . 

“Can't we have a few slides before the others come 
home?” Joyce was asking. 


EGGY found herself out on the hill in front of the house, 

a chubby, red mitten grasping her hand. But Briggs soon 
dropped her fingers—they were independent, these Lati- 
mers, she thought, for all their clannishness. They stood on 
their own feet and went alone. Mrs. Latimer was out on 
the hill, too, as gay as any girl. She had snatched up a red 
beret and pulled it on her head. 

Briggs stubbed his toe on Jem’s sled and went flat, but 
he picked himself up laughing. His mother stood still and 
watched him dust the snow off. “Did Briggsy fall down? 
That was funny. We always laugh when we fall down.” 

“It's all right to slide here,” Joyce explained. “This is 
one of the streets reserved for coasting. There are signs on 
the crossroads below to warn motorists. As soon as the 
schools are out, it will be thick with coasters.” 

All together coasting—what fun! With Joyce’s mother 
like a big sister. She took Briggs down once. Then Briggs 
and Jem went down together. “Hold on tight, Briggsy.” 
Peggy and Joyce and Mother went down twice on the big sled 
before, with shouts, the others came hot-foot from school 
—Sue, and Norton, and Gertrude—and all so glad to see 
Joyce and so friendly to Joyce’s friend. The girls stayed a 
little while and coasted with the rest, but Mother collected 
the little boys and took them in, 

“Come, Jem and Briggs. It’s getting too thick here for us.”’ 

They behaved very well. They didn’t want to go but they 
went, a bit slowly, with backward looks, but no outcries. 

Now the hill was 
gay with school-chil- 











dren. Their bright 
berets, their stream- 
ing mufflers, their 
shouts and laughter, 
the plunge and sweep 
of the coasting, the 
air cutting one’s ears 
with a clear, high 
singing — Peggy 
found herself loving 
it, 








“T feel about five,” 
she said when, re- 





SHE WAS TO STAY 
AT THE HOSPITAL 
THAT NIGHT, BUT 
SHE COULD SEE A 
FRIEND OR TWO 
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THE HILL WAS GAY 
WITH THE SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN — BRIGHT 
BERETS, STREAMING 
MUFFLERS, AND THE 
SWEEP AND PLUNGE 
OF HAPPY COASTERS 


e 
luctantly, they too 
went in. 

Joyce's mother 


looked up from a let- 
ter, her eyes shining. 
“Bob's coming to- 
morrow. Bringing an- 
other boy.” 

She went off, hum- 
ming a tune, to tell 
Molly in the kitchen. 
Peggy’s heart jumped 
up. Had she found 
the person she was 
looking for at last— 
a grown-up person 
who was really hap- 
py? “Mother's” face 
looked it. Serene, 
calm, but not with 
the calmness of one 
who has let go of 
life, rather of one 
who is head over 
heels in love with it. 
A surge of relief and 
happiness came over 
her. She had said, 
“If just one person”—was Mrs. Latimer to be the person? 

“I am bewitched with your mother,” she told Joyce as 
they undressed for bed. 

“I knew you would be. We all are. So is Father.” 

The next day Bob Latimer came, blue of eye, six feet two 
in his stockings, well developed, athletic, and a fine student. 

The family adored Bob. The little boys stuck to him like 
burrs. Norton copied his manner, and the girls and their 
mother, it was plain to see, thought there was never a boy 
like him. The odd thing was it didn’t make you hate him. 





I DON'T want to brag, but Bob just gathers in prizes, 
right and left, though it bores him to talk about them,” 
said his sister. ““And when he lets himself go, you have no 
idea how funny he is.” 

The other boy was fun, too. He had won his Y in his 
freshman year, and he evidently thought a lot of Bob’s 
brown-eyed sister. 

It was really Mrs. Latimer, though, who made the biggest 
impression on Peggy. There was something Joyce’s mother 
had—some secret, some wisdom—that seemed vital to the 
questioning girl. What made life so worth while to this wo- 
man? She must know. But even when she succeeded in get- 
ting Mrs. Latimer to herself, it was difficult to formulate the 
question she wanted to ask. 

“You're crazy about your children, aren’t you?” she ven- 
tured. “It’s lovely for them—and for you, too.” 

Mrs. Latimer gave her a quick glance. “Oh, it’s not all a 
picnic. When one of them—or three or four—begin on 

















measles, for instance. Or when we get out on the wrong side 
of the bed.” 

“Do you ever?” 

“We all do—except Jem. I never saw any man like him.” 

“I don’t believe anything ever goes wrong in this house.” 

“Raising a family is like anything else worth doing. You 
have to put all of you into it. It takes every bit of patience 
and courage and ingenuity you have. But doesn’t anything 
that is, as I said, worth doing?” 

“You love it, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I do, honestly. But believe me, it’s some job. And 
there are times I'd like to see them all in Patagonia.” 

Peggy chuckled. Then her voice took on a sober note. 
“So many people don’t—don’t seem to—to like living.” It 
was out, the unspeakable. 

Mrs. Latimer looked up at her, then she bent again to 
sewing a button on Briggs’s rompers. 

“Really to like a thing,” her voice deepened, “you have 
to like all of it, bitter as well as sweet, hard as well as easy, 
dark as well as light. When you like a thing that way, you're 
in love with it. When you like even the drudgery connected 
with doing a thing, then it’s got you. You don’t really love 
anything if you only care about the smooth part of it. A 
good many people sheer off from the hard things, the sad 
part. To find something bigger than you are, bigger than 
any one person, and give yourself to it wholly—that is real 
living. Of course you can’t make everything go as you want 
it to; but if you aren’t too set on having your own way, why, 
you get some wonderful surprises.” (Continued on page 48) 








Moon Coming Up 


It was all right for Captain Thrale to take his niece, Shirley, on 
a fishing trip, but all hands felt it boded no good for 
a gurl actually to enjoy gales and high seas 


By 
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to like it. She had chuckled at the heavy fog through 

which the old Wanderer groped, clearing the lightship 
on another trip to Cape Sable and Roseway Bank for halibut. 
When that black vapor condensed into a clammy warm driz- 
zle—tolerable in May ashore since, after all, things have to 
grow, but somehow lunatic at sea in late October—she rubbed 
her wet hands and gave a little gasp of pleasure. And when 
the wind backed into the northeast, and began to blow like 
Hail Columbia, before they'd got the dories over or stretched 
a trawl, she breathed deep, and laughed aloud in its wintry 
face. 

“It’s my belief ye like it out of sheer cussedness,” her 
Uncle Jeremy grumbled, pretending not to notice her high 
color and shining eyes, and the outrageous welter of fine 
little curls that wet weather always made of her hair. 

Captain Jeremy Thrale was worried about Shirley. She 
was taking this trip with him for her health, and this trip 
was proving to be the sort that nobody—least of all a fav- 
orite niece—should take for any reason but grim necessity. 
It was unnatural for a girl recently flat on her back to be so 
pert and uppish. And it was doubly unnatural, in fact it 
was downright unrighteous, for anybody aboard his schooner 


Te worse the weather grew, the better Shirley seemed 


SHE SENT IT AGAIN, INCOHERENT, 
DESPERATE: ‘PLEASE, THEY CAN'T 
SEE YOU—THICK SNOW—STOP!” 


to express the least possible enthusiasm for dirty weather. 

All hands agreed with him. Shirley wasn’t their niece, of 
course, but that didn’t matter. They were all Eastbay men 
except Blue Pete, the cook from Digby, and they had all 
known Shirley from babyhood, and remembered the day she 
fell out of her baby carriage while reaching for the moon or 
something; two of them, Joe Westerly and Red Isham, had 
seen her thrown from her horse, the day the Pythian Hall 
burned ; and, as a matter of fact, the old Wanderer had been 
lying in the slip and they unloading mackerel, on the very 
afternoon last August when Shirley took her latest*header, 
off the dock this time, and broke her left kneecap on a bit of 
submerged spiling. The difference was that she intended to 
take the header that time, for she had come up, white and 
gasping, with the Perkins’s spaniel puppy (whose tumble 
nobody but she had noticed) hugged to her breast. 

They therefore felt they had a proprietary interest in 
Shirley. And they had more. The first and most fundamental 
privilege of every seagoing man is to be able to cuss the 
weather: it is the only thing that bad weather is good for, 
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and the only thing that ever makes it possible 
that bad weather will turn into fine. So the 
crew felt that to have anyone aboard—never 
mind whose niece she was—who liked and 
cheered for fog, and gale, and high seas, and 
rain, not only took all the gloomy joy out of their cussing, 
but was a deliberate flying in the face of Providence. 

The Grand Banks of Newfoundland are a wicked spot in 
an autumn storm. Until November, the westbound transat- 
lantic steamship lane runs right over them, and in the best 
of weather it is hard to see a fishing schooner—some of them 
are none too careful about lights—from the lofty bridge of 





HKDX HAD TWO MESSAGES 
TO GO, BUT HE ASKED 
HER TO STAND BY, AND 
HE WOULD TELL HER OF 
HIS LIFE IN THE RADIO 
SHACK OF A GREAT LINER 


a big liner hurrying for port. This danger is seldom referred 
to, and it was not mentioned in the Wanderer's pitching 
forecastle, that first night on the grounds, though the matter 
of Shirley (upon which it impinged) was anxiously debated. 


I SAID all hands were agreed, but there was one excep- 
tion. That was young Gil Boone. Gil couldn't seem to 
understand that anything the skipper’s niece said or did could 
possibly be wrong. 

“I'd rather have somebody liking the weather, since we 
have to take it, than the rest of you grumbling,” he stoutly 
maintained, smiling his slow smile. 

They argued with him on this heresy, and then they gave 
him up as not worth bothering with; for after all Gil was 
only eighteen, and on his first trip. Jeremy Thrale had taken 
him on as cook’s boy, chiefly to help out his plucky mother— 
the Heron, Captain Amos Boone, having foundered with all 
hands last March. 

But Gil was more than Digby Pete’s potato-peeler. 
Granted he hadn't his sea legs yet, and must hang to some- 
thing when the old girl rolled; granted he caught a quick 
breath, and clenched his jaw, at the weight of the wind, and 
the size of those crested combers thundering down from 
Greenland; granted his big hands were scoured white by 
dishwater, his face pinched behind the slow smile—granted 
all this, Gil was no galley slave, no lubber, no coward. 

He was crazy about radio. He had replaced the old battery 
set in the cabin with a nine-tube super-het affair he had built 
himself and hooked to the ship’s dynamo, to everybody's 
pleasure. In a corner of the galley he had installed his own 
transmitter, from which he, Station W25GB, duly listed and 
licensed, chatted nightly on short wave with his friends in 
Louisville, Keokuk, and Winnipeg. And when that was hap- 
pening, often Gil forgot the weather, his mates’ ominous 
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grumbling, and the merciless enemy that had 
reached for and snatched his father. 

There must have been something, a bond in 
common, between those two—Gil and Shirley. 
Something, I mean, besides radio. Shirley spent 
a good deal of time in the galley, especially in the evening; 
for in the cabin aft, Uncle Jem wasn’t very good company 
these days, being deeply concerned with figuring just how 
much his owners were losing by every day of idleness; and 
there was nowhere else for her to go. The Wanderer’s galley 
was a bright, warm, snug sort of place, and after the supper 
dishes were stowed away, sometimes before, Shirley would 
pop in. She would be limping a little still (though the cast 
was off and she had left her crutches ashore) as she stepped 
over the coaming. She would have to clutch the bulkhead 
for support as the vessel took a wild lurch in that northeaster, 
but her face was always as radiant as that of a child at her 
first party. 


REAT night,” she'd gasp, blinking as the door slam- 
med viciously behind her. “Tall weather, Gil and 
Pete,” she'd say. 

Blue Pete would grunt, looking up over his specs from 
the pages of the Halifax Courant, pleased as Punch to have 
her there, but scandalized to the roots of his salty soul by 
what she said. And young Gil, hunched pensively over his 
gear in the corner (he'd thought the world of his father), 
would stop listening to the storm and come to life. He would 
hurry over and help her off with her oilskin, and his face 
would light up, too. 

Then they'd get to 
work. Gil was teach- 
ing her everything he 
knew, and since he 
knew a great deal, it 
took time. He was a 
good explainer—sim- 
ple, slow, taking noth- 
ing for granted, and 
leaving nothing out. 
Shirley was a good lis- 
tener, an apt pupil: by 
the fourth lesson she 
could send about ten 
words a minute on the i 
dummy key; and by 
the sixth she was tak- 





ing Gil’s signals (if he went very slow) and, the F mom 


clamped over her eager little ears, had actually heard some- 
body in Hoboken say to a pal in Grand Rapids, ““QST Good- 
night.” 

Once in a while, though, Gil’s steady low voice would 
falter, his eyes would lose focus, his head would tip as if he 
were listening to something nearer than Hoboken. Maybe the 
old Wanderer had taken a deeper plunge than usual, and she 
would stand up shuddering under the weight of the blow 
while tons of icy water hissed past her run. Then Shirley 
would laugh in the gayest, most carefree way, and say, 
“There’s something about a storm! Gee, I wouldn’t have 
missed this for anything! Isn't it great, Gil? But you were 
telling me about grid leaks. . . .” And Gil, biting his lip, 
would look down at the brown curly head beside him, and 
his eyes would come alive again, and his voice would go on 
about grid leaks, slowly, calmly, as if reassured. 

Blue Pete would turn a page and read on, his mouth mov- 
ing carefully with each word. 

The lesson over, Shirley would pick up her oilskin and 
struggle to open the door, and after it had smashed shut be- 
hind her, her final gallant laugh would lie a moment on the 
suddenly silent air of the galley. In the cabin, passing Uncle 
Jeremy still deep in his accounts, still worried (for not a 
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trawl had been set yet), she would rough the top of his 
scrubby head as she ran by, limpety-limp, and with a peril- 
ous stagger as the deck bucked beneath her, into her own 
room beyond. 

But there, every night, a change would come over the 
girl—a change that nobody saw. 

The gayety would ebb quickly out of her eyes; she would 
throw a look up at the transom, on whose frosted glass, 
perhaps, part of the North Atlantic had just fallen with a 
savage roar. She'd pull off her clothes, snap out the light, 
and hop on her good leg into bed. There she would curl 
herself tight into a protective ball, with the blankets well 
over her head as if to shut out the imagined sight, as well 
as the sound, of that angry ocean. 

The truth is she was scared to death of it. Had been ever 
since that dive off the dock. 


fb stad the way things stood when the Wanderer, 
hove to and doggedly riding out the gale, had been on 
the grounds a week. The sea was still heavy, but the wind 
was slackening. Captain Thrale gazed westward, troubled 
and undecided. To lower the dories and send them out over 
a five-mile area would be taking a long chance, but he might 
get away with it. Jem Thrale never sent his crew where he 
wouldn't go himself. In doubtful weather it was his custom 
to bear a hand in one of the dories, leaving Blue Pete at 
the schooner’s helm, but that didn’t bother him; it was the 
safety of his men that he cared about. Would they all get 
back ? His brows knotted in anxiety. 

“Seems to me it’s getting lighter every minute.” Shirley 
laughed deliberately as a monstrous comber shouldered up 
and swept past. “Surely you can fish today, Uncle Jemmy.” 
She looked gravely after the wave. 

He straightened. ‘We'll try it. Get ‘em over, boys,” he 
called to the waiting hands. “And tell young Boone he’s to 
man Number 3 with me.” 

Shirley caught his sleeve as he started away. ‘Uncle 
Jem,” she whispered eagerly, “let me go along with you in 
the dory.” 

He grinned down at her. “You young spitfire, won’t you 
ever get enough of it? Can't be done, child. Now be good 
and don't fuss.” 

She bit her lip, face falling. She had hoped that a whole 
day in that dory, under the sullen sky, close to the hostile 
heaving sea, would rid her forever of her terror. Then she 
ran for the galley. She wanted to be the one to tell Gil. 

“Great news, Gil!” she cried. ‘““They’re getting the boats 
over, and you're going with the skipper! Weather’s lifting 
and everything!” 

His hand fell away from the dial it was turning, and he 
looked up from a chart spread out under his elbows. He 
pulled off the head phones. “How’s that?” he asked, smil- 
ing. 

You're going out in Number 3 with Uncle Jem. Hurry!” 

The smile faded. The schooner took a long swoop to 
starboard ; his fists clenched on the table edge. “Oh,” he 
said, “I—” 

There was a tense pause. Something flickered in the look 
between them. Down from deck came a peremptory “Gil 
—Gil Boone!” 

“It’s a grand day, Gil,” she pleaded. “The wind’s 
dropping, and I bet it'll shift before night. No dishes to 
wash ! Don’t you—Oh, Gil, don’t you see?” 

He looked at her steadily, his eyes shining, his chin up. 
“Yes, I see,” he said quietly, and as he passed, he held out 
his hand. “'S'long, Shirley!” 

Halfway out he turned; the shy grin lay again on his 
pale face. ““I—I was talking to the Estonia. She’s coming 
this way. You might work them for practice if you— 
haven't anything else to do.” 

A half hour later she managed a smile at Blue Pete 
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SHE SAW THE MASSIVE BLACK SHAPE OF THE 
“ESTONIA,” BELTED WITH LIGHTS, SLOWLY 
PASSING. DOWN FROM THE BRIDGE FLOATED 
A HOARSE VOICE: “GLAD TO OBLIGE, CAP'N” 


crouched over the wheel, and looked beyond to where the 
dories, now tossed high against the sky, now sunk clean 
out of sight, were crawling slowly east and north in a far- 
flung line. She waved to them, but nobody noticed. Twelve 
cockleshells, two lives in each, getting smaller and smaller 
in that vast waste of heaving gray water, under that sinister 
sky. ... She felt that she had sent them—to what, nobody 
could tell. Why couldn’t she have gone, too? 

A moment later Blue Pete asked, “What you laughin’ 
at, miss?” 

Had she laughed? She was conscious only of a great de- 
sire to stamp out fear, to play the game to the end. She 
knew that three in a dory was dangerous. “Myself, I guess, 
Pete,” she told him, and went resolutely below. 

It was as Gil had once said: deep in radio, you could 
forget everything else. For an hour she practiced sending on 
the dummy key. Then she put on the ‘phones and, pencil 
in hand, faithfully copied what came her way—gossip, 
news, the weather (“fair and colder”) from Cape Sable, 
most of it too rapid for her to catch more than one word 
in three. 


_ there was one hand, firm and leisurely, on the 600- 

meter wave of the merchant service, that was easy. A 
new man, she thought gratefully, and clung to his routine 
messages as if they had been a poem. “Due NY twenty- 
eighth expedite following quote...” When his morning 
business was exhausted, she caught the signature HKDX 
and looked it up in the book. It was the SS Estonia. 
Wasn't that the ship Gil had mentioned? She glanced 
down at the position chart under her elbows, and laughed 
for Gil had been following the Estonia: her runs for 
the last three days made a line pointing straight for the 
small circle marking the Wanderer’s location. Now less 
than a hundred miles away, she was like a friendly: stranger 
coming slowly over the horizon’s lip to pay them a call. 

Suddenly Shirley wanted to talk to that ship. 

She sat still for two minutes, eyes bright, heart pound- 
ing. It would be highly irregular, but who would care? Gil 
had told her to practice. Somebody to talk to. . . . She 
closed the transmitter switch, tuned carefully on 19.5, and 
reached for the key. 

“HKDX ... Hi... W25GB” 

Silence; faint derisive crackling. Probably couldn't take 
short wave. Who was she to— 

“W 25GB ... Morning, Gil . .. HKDX” 

Shirley felt a thrill race up from her toes to her finger 
tips, and her delighted peal of laughter ran ‘round the 
swaying galley. “I’m not Gil, I’m the captain’s—” (How 
the dickens did you spell niece, e-i or—?) “Captain Thrale 
is my uncle. Hope you don’t mind, such fun to have some- 
body to talk to. All hands out in the dories, first chance to 
fish since we reached the grounds, tell me if I should 
QST.” 

Silence, while she held her breath. Then: ‘‘Go ahead. Gil 
has told me about you.” 

How she talked then! It was as if a door, locked for 
weeks, suddenly swung open. Her accident ; her disappoint- 
ment at not going back to school ; the trip with Uncle Jem; 
the storm; her fear of the sea; the way she had found to 
fight it. Gil, too—about his father, and the effect that loss 
had had on Gil; how Gil had forgotten his trouble while 
teaching her; and how she had forgotten hers while learn- 
ing; and how Gil had gone out to meet his fear face-to- 
face in Number 3, while she had (Continued on page 42) 











W oodchuck 


By 


RUTH MOORE 


THE woodchuck slept in the ground, 


His burrow was warm and deep; 


Furry, and warm, and round, 


He rolled for his winter sleep. 


Beech leaf crackled and curled, 
Grass withdrew under snow, 


Ice covered the world, 


But the woodchuck did not know. 
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What of the foolish crows, 
The rabbits bitten with chill? 
He put his paw to his nose, 


And dreamed of a night‘on a hill, 


A moon over a tree, 
And cornstalks tall and fair, 
And a far-off sound of sea 


Like a sound out of the air. 








Well 
Ordered 
Things 


By 
ROBERT 
P. 
TRISTRAM 
COFFIN 


Etchings are by C. Jac Young, courtesy of 
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THe wind has shaken the jets of seeds 
From even the latest of the weeds; 

On all the pasture slopes about, 

The mullein candles have gone out; 

The cold has pinched earth to her bones, 

And laid bare all her ribs of stones. 


ET even now there is a care 

For things well ordered everywhere, 
And windy daisies could not be 
Equal to the symmetry 
Of the daisies frost has sown 


Under the shadows of a stone. 


BEHIND the shed, the earliest snows 
Have softly built a great white rose, 

Not seen before outside a dream. 

Along the north side of a beam 

Lie feathers dipped in stars which say 


Angels may have passed that way. 











The Education 


of Jane 


By 
WINIFRED 
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Addams 


JANE ADDAMS, HER 
STEP-MOTHER, AND HER 
CHUM AND STEP-BROTH- 
ER, GEORGE HALDEMAN 





Courtesy of Miss Jane Addams 


Nearly fifty years ago, in a shabby district of Chicago, Jane Addams 
started Hull House, most famous social settlement in America 


eyed Jane Addams arrived in Rockford, Illinois, with 

her tall father and her bags. She looked hard at the 
ivy-covered, weather-stained bricks of Rockford Seminary, 
and wondered how she would like going to school there. 

Saying good-by to her adored father wrenched her heart, 
even though their home was only thirty miles away; and 
that first night she felt almost as strange and forlorn as 
another Freshman who said, ‘‘No, I’m not homesick. I only 
wish I were somewhere else, and I think I’m going to die.” 

But Jane had little time to be homesick. She had to busy 
herself with passing entrance examinations, and settling her 
corner room, and soon she was quite happy as she sat on the 
broad ledge of her window, and looked out through elms to 
the picket fence at the rear of the campus, and beyond to 
the shimmering Rock River. 

Mornings, she and her roommate took turns getting up 
first to close the windows, and light the fire in their little 
box stove. If they did not have time to dress between the 
rising bell and breakfast, they slipped into flannel wrappers, 
and hurried downstairs to the cheerful, many-windowed 
basement dining room. 

Like the two hundred other girls at the Seminary, Jane 
and her friend dumped out the stove-ashes every morning, 
swept their room, and carried their own wash water, but even 
all this didn’t count toward the hour of “domestic duty” 
required of each student daily. ‘Domestic duty’’ was set- 
ting and clearing tables, washing glasses and silver, baking 
pies and cakes, and dusting. So, in 1877, the Seminary 
taught the girls womanly work and saved money. 

“Lights out” by ten at night was another strict Seminary 
rule, but sometimes this was defied when a girl opened a 
box of dainties from home. On these occasions, the pos- 
sessor of the “box’’ would hang blankets over the transom 
to keep the light from a teacher’s eye, and would invite the 
other girls on the floor to a midnight “bum.” Roaring with 
kindling donated by the merrymakers, her stove would heat 
the room to one hundred degrees in the shade, boiling the 


(ys golden September day, seventeen-year-old, gray- 
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taffy. During the festivities, Jane would prove her skill at 
frying eggs above a lamp, in buttered boxes of paper, while 
other guests arranged sardines artistically in soap dishes, or 
picked out nuts with new hairpins. Sometimes loud giggles 
would bring a stern preceptress who would order them all to 
their rooms, perhaps leaving half a chocolate cake behind. 

On Wednesdays, the school routine devoted a morning 
to the arts, as no visitor could doubt who heard the soprano 
warblings, and the tinkling pianos, or saw a group of stu- 
dents painting waterfalls and forests in oils. If some un- 
happy maiden simply could not sketch, she teased a chum 
to decorate bits of satin with red roses, to wear on the 
ends of a white mull necktie, with her dark school dress. 
Although Jane painted, she preferred taxidermy, mounting 
squirrels and owls. 


pie toa on Wednesday afternoons for side-laced 
boots, bonnets, and crochet patterns had to be modest, 
for every week a teacher went over each young person’s 
account book, and talked to her about extravagance, or 
scolded her for wearing elaborate jewelry. Underclassmen 
weren't allowed to go downtown without a teacher as cha- 
peron; only Seniors went about alone. 

The humdrum weeks were quite forgotten in the ex- 
citement of Class Day when the boys from Beloit College, 
brother to Rockford Seminary because it was founded at the 
same time, drove over in full force singing: 

“I looked down the river 

“And what did I see, 

‘‘A-comin’ for to carry me home, 

“But a Seminary girl a-comin’ after me, 
“Comin’ for to carry me home.” 

One of this merry crew was a handsome, brainy young 
man, later to be a noted scientist, who wouldn’t have minded 
if pale, lovely Jane Addams had come “for to carry him 
home.” Jane herself blushed pink as the roses he sent her 
when teased about him. 

Few maidens slept well on the night before Class Day, 
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what with romantic thoughts, and with fringes painfully 
done up in tea-lead, and back hair in rags. In the morning 
they raced between bath tubs and mirrors, rubbing cheeks 
red with flannel, shaking out curls, and helping each other 
in the matter of hairpins and buttoning up the back. The 
most fashionable belles laced their waists by drawing their 
corset strings over bedposts, and plumped out the puffs of 
their bustles, and the ruffles of their bodices, to show off their 
“hour-glass” figures. But Jane and her crowd refused to 
torture their waists even for parties, and clung to coat dresses 


with simple, though modish, lines. 
tt spring, botanists in bustles walked all over the 
woods, picking flowers and plants, and taking them 
home for their herbariums. Jane and the others set out at six 
one morning on a long expedition, and came back at noon, 
much bedraggled, with hands full of Taraxacum officinale 
specimens (dandelions). Sometimes their scientific interest 
led them to go “bugging” in a buggy, and once the school 
survived bread made in Jane’s chemistry class. 

Soon the girls separated for summer vacation, Jane to go 
to her gracious village home in Cedarville. She read through 
the long afternoons with her clever stepmother, or played 
croquet with her stepbrother, slim George Haldeman. As in 
their childhood, she and George were together again, free 
to ramble in sun and cloud, breathe the red clover, and fish 
for bass in Cedar Creek. But though once it had been enough 
for them just to love the out-of-doors, now they must ex- 
amine all nature with scientific curiosity; for Jane was fas- 
cinated by science, and keen-eyed George was studying at 
Beloit College to be a real scientist. 

Back again at Rockford in the autumn, groups of girls 
gathered in the dormitory, and once more began their long 
“confabs.”” Did you want fame, or would you be content with 
a neat cottage full of rosy children? Were you going abroad 
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as a missionary to teach brown-skinned natives, or were you 
going to stay at home and help the poor and luckless? And 
how could you do your small part in getting the vote for 
women, and better jobs, and better education? 

What were you worth? What should you do with your 
life? And what would life do to you? 

It was Youth asking questions of the sun, moon, and stars. 
It was Youth reaching out for life which seemed so far away 
from that sheltered dormitory. 

One of these eager questioners, who talked as hard as she 
studied, was witty Catherine Waugh who was to be a lawyer, 
and work for women’s rights; and another was stunning 
Katherine Tanner who was to win fame as a concert singer. 
Also among these ardent girls was a future medical mis- 
sionary and royal physician in Korea; a young woman who 
was to start a school in Japan; and Ellen Starr whose blue 
eyes often flashed in argument. Ellen was to found Hull 
House, with Jane Addams. Because, at this time, these young 
women were among the privileged few of their sex to en- 
joy higher education, they felt (perhaps more seriously than 
later generations of students) a responsibility for making 
their lives worthy. 


(= at hand was something the more ambitious of 
them could work for immediately—helping change 
Rockford Seminary into Rockford College, as part of the 
drive for Woman's higher education. To this end, they per- 
suaded the Seminary to give special courses. Catherine 
Waugh and Jane studied higher mathematics, to fit them- 
selves for bachelor degrees when the school should be allowed 
to grant them, and Jane was among the few who took Greek. 

Rarely excited or angry, never speaking ill of another 
person, brown-haired Jane Addams was becoming one of 
the best-loved girls at the Seminary. Her father was wealthy 
and influential, but she had about (Continued on page 46) 
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The Boiled Ham Mystery 


Betty Bliss and the Detective Club are called in to 
work on a burglary case which baffles the police 


PARKER 
BUTLER 


UR Detective Club 
() was having its 

regular Thursday 
afternoon meeting in our 
yard, but it was not much 
of a meeting because only 
two of us were there, and 
we had no mysteries to 
solve anyway. Dot Carver 
had been away with her 
family, visiting Dot’s un- 
cle, so Betty Bliss and I 
were alone. 

“Well, Inspector,” Betty 
said, ‘there doesn’t seem to 
be any crime today, so we 
might as well read a little 
more in The Mystery of 
Hedge Hill.” 

That was the mystery 
story Betty’s father had 
picked for us to read, and 
when we had no crimes or 
mysteries of our own to 
solve, we took turns read- 
ing chapters of it at our 
meetings. So I found our place in the book, and I had just 
begun to read when Dot Carver came running into the 
yard—and was she excited! 

“Girls! Girls!” she cried, almost out of breath. “We've 
got a real crime. There were burglars at our house. They 
broke in while we were at Uncle George’s. They pried the 
kitchen door open * 

“Jimmied,” said Betty Bliss. “They jimmied the door. 
Remember you are a detective, Inspector Carver, and please 
use the proper terms.” 

For a moment Dot looked at Betty as if she did not know 
what she was talking about. 

“Oh!” she said then. “Jimmied. All right—they jimmied 
the back door open. And they stole a ham p 

“A what?” Betty asked. 

“A ham,” said Dot. ‘‘A boiled ham—a whole boiled ham 
out of the refrigerator.” 
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Illustrations 


by 
Leslie Turner 


“THE DOOR WAS CLOSED 
WHEN WE GOT HOME,” 
SAID MR. CARVER, “BUT 
THE LOCK WAS PRIED OFF” 


Betty got to her feet. 

“Inspectors,” she said, 
“this is a serious matter. 
We shall have to look into 
this. Was anything else 
taken, Inspector Carver?” 

“Well, I should say so!” 
exclaimed Dot. ‘They just 
about emptied the refrig- 
erator, and they took three 
cans of evaporated cream, 
and five cans of soup, and 
every bit of sugar we had 
in the house, and " 

“You will make a list of 
the missing articles, In- 
spector Carver,” Betty said. 
“We have no time to lose now; we must proceed to the 
scene of the crime.” 

“There are two policemen there now,” Dot said. “Father 
telephoned the minute we got home. They are at a loss.” 

“At a what?” I asked. 

“At a loss,” Dot repeated. ‘Like all the policemen in the 
mystery books we have read. They can’t find any clues, and 
they haven’t an idea who the burglars were, and they say 
they don’t see much chance of ever discovering the crimi- 
nals. They say that the loot was all food, and the criminals 
will eat the food. If the loot was jewels, it might be 
traced through pawn shops, but when food is eaten it is 

one. 
. “There would be the evaporated cream cans,” I suggested. 
“They can’t eat them.” 

“But what good are empty cans when you haven't got 

them?” Dot asked. “There are thousands of empty tin cans. 
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You can’t prove anything by empty cans, especially when 
you don’t know where they are.” 

Betty Bliss was waiting impatiently. 

“Hadn't we better stop arguing, and proceed to the scene 
of the crime without delay?’ she asked. ‘““What the police 
say, or think, does not interest us.” 

So we went to Dot’s house. The two policemen were still 
there, but they were just leaving, and it was easy to see they 
did not think there was much chance of discovering the 
burglars. 

“Tramps,” one of them said to the other, as they passed 
us on the way to their car, ‘and probably a hundred miles 
away by now.” 

And that did seem possible and even likely, because the 
Carvers did not know when the burglary had taken place. 
They had been away several days, and the kitchen might 
have been broken into just after they left. It would have been 
perfectly easy for tramps to come to the back door and, 
finding no one at home, break in. I told Betty so. She gave 
me a harsh look. 

“Inspector,” she said, “it is too early to form theories. 
Remember Rule Seven of the Detective Club: ‘Facts first, 
theories later.’ There will be time enough for theories when 
we have gathered more facts.” 

Of course I felt squelched. I said, “I’m sorry, Super- 
intendent,” because every real detective knows it is silly to 
form theories until quite a lot of facts have been gathered 
and clues found, ia we hadn’t even looked for clues yet. 

“If we are just going to say ‘tramps’ every time we have 
a case,” Betty said, “we might as well not be a Detective 
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Club. If tramps were guilty of this boiled ham crime, it is 
our duty to prove they were guilty, and not just guess at it.” 

So we went to work, and I must say it was about the most 
unproductive work any three detectives ever undertook. 
Dot’s father and mother were there, of course, but they did 
not make fun of us, as some grown-ups might have done. 


O to it, girls,” Mrs. Carver said. “I think it was tramps, 
but see what you can discover. We'll never see that 
boiled ham again—that’s been eaten by now—-so there’s no 
use Offering a reward for its discovery and return, but I'll 
offer you five dollars’ reward if you can show me who did 
steal the ham. Your Club can buy books with the money.” 
“The kitchen door was open when you got home?” Betty 
Bliss asked. 

“Closed, but the lock pried off,” said Mr. Carver. ‘The 
screen door had been hooked, but was jimmied open, and 
the wooden door was jimmied, as you can see. And perhaps 
this will be a lesson to my wife not to feed every tramp that 
comes to the door. You are altogether too kind-hearted, 
Millie.” 

“But, John,” said Dot’s mother, “I just can’t send hungry 
men away when we have food to spare, and times are so hard. 
Not all the men are to blame for being idle. So many of 
them want work, and can’t find it.” 

“You are a good woman, Millie,” Mr. Carver said, “but 
I don’t like to have our house broken into, for all that.” 

Betty Bliss had been examining the doors. Almost any- 
thing could have been used to jimmy them—a chisel, or a 
screw driver, or the edge of a hatchet—and there were no 
fingerprints. Of course, there were no footprints, because 
the burglar could have come to the door by the foot path 
without leaving any. 

“And there was nothing stolen but food?” 
Betty asked. 

“Nothing,” Dot’s mother said. “The thief 
doesn’t seem to have gone anywhere but into the 
kitchen. Not a thing but food was taken.”’ 

“Someone who was hungry,” Betty said, “but 


DOT’S BABY BROTHER WAS CHEWING 
ON A CHICKEN BONE. “THE IDEA! 
THAT DIRTY BONE!” CRIED MRS. 
CARVER. “WHERE DID HE GET IT?” 
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that’s not much of a clue. Were there any signs that the 
thief ate anything while he was in the kitchen, Mrs. Carver?” 

“No,” Dot's mother said. ““You mean ham-grease on the 
table, or a greasy knife? No. They just took” 

She stopped short and cried, “What is that child eating?” 

Dot’s baby brother, Eddie, was in a kiddie coop out on 
the back porch. He was about two years old, and the back 
porch was where he played most of the time because it was 
clean and sunny. There was a rug for him to sit and roll 
on, and beyond the kiddie coop a box with a hinged lid, to 
hold his toys when he was not using them. Mrs. Carver had 
dumped him there when they got home, and now Eddie was 
standing in the kiddie coop, holding to the edge with one 
hand and, in the other hand, he had a chicken bone—a leg 
bone—and he was chewing on it although it had no meat 
on it. 


fie idea! That dirty bone!’ Mrs. Carver cried, and she 
took the bone and threw it as far as she could. She 
wiped Eddie’s hand and mouth, and gave him a toy cat from 
the box, and he never uttered a whimper. 

“Kickie,” he said, trying to say “Kitty,” and he hugged 
the toy cat; and then he said “Chiggie,” but no one paid 
any attention to that. 

“Where in the world did he get that dirty bone?” Mrs. 
Carver wondered. “It does seem as if you had to watch a 
child every minute. What was it you asked me, Betty? Oh, 
yes—I was saying the thief did not stop to eat anything in 
the kitchen. He must have just 
gathered all he could put into a 
bag or something, and then hur- 
ried away.” 

Betty checked the list of stolen 
articles, and then went into the 
kitchen pantry. 

“I think it was one man work- 
ing alone, Inspector Carver,” she 
said to Dot. “You will observe 
that a great many cans of food re- 
main on the shelves, which two 
men with two bags could have 
taken. I think one man with one 
bag worked here.” 

“And not a very strong man,” 
I said, “‘or else he had a very small 
bag to store the loot in. Perhaps he 
was weak from hunger, and not 
strong enough to carry much of 
a load.” 

“And meant to come back,’”” Dot 
suggested. Betty was looking at what remained on the 
shelves. She took down a large tin can, removed the lid, and 
peered into the can. 

“Coffee,” she said. “A can full to the top with coffee. 
That's odd, Inspector.” 

“Why? What do you mean, Superintendent Bliss?” I 
asked. 

“I mean that it is odd, if the burglar was a tramp, that 
he did not take this coffee,” Betty said, and she turned to 
Mrs. Carver. “Perhaps you had some other coffee?” she 
asked. 

“No,” Dot’s mother said. “We buy one can at a time, to 
have it fresh. That is all the coffee we had when we went 
away. I’m sure of that, Betty.” 

“I can’t help thinking it is odd,” Betty said, frowning a 
little. “If the burglar was a tramp, why did he leave coffee? 
Coffee is the one thing a tramp would be sure to take. Coffee 
is a thing a tramp can always use.” 

“And he took sugar and evaporated cream, Betty—I mean, 
Superintendent,” I said. 

“Exactly so, Inspector,” Betty agreed. ‘A tramp would 
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have taken the coffee. So what do you deduce from that?” 

“TI don’t know,” I answered. ““What do I deduce from it, 
Superintendent ?” 

“What I would deduce from it,” Betty said, ‘‘is that the 
thief must have been someone that already had enough 
coffee. He took sugar and he took cream, and both of those 
are used with coffee, but he did not take coffee. If he had 
enough coffee at home, he must have had a home, and tramps 
don’t have homes.” 

“Perhaps he drank only tea,” Dot suggested. 

“Don’t be silly,” Betty said, but I could not see that what 
Dot had said was especially silly, except that the tea in the 
tea canister—as Betty pointed out—had not been touched 
any more than the coffee had. 

There was nothing more to investigate in the kitchen, 
and it did not seem to me that we had discovered much in 
the way of clues, except that the coffee had not been taken. 
There were no bits of cloth torn from coats, or fingerprints, 
or any of the clues that detectives in good mystery stories 
discover to trace the criminal by. So we went out on the 
back porch, and looked again at the marks where the doors 
had been jimmied. 

Betty Bliss studied the jimmy marks so long that I was 
sure she was learning something, and I expected to hear 
her say, “Look at this, Inspector! This was done by a left- 
handed man, using an oyster knife with two scratches on it; 
all we need is to find a left-handed man with a damaged 
oyster knife,” or something clever like that, but she did not. 

“These marks don’t mean any- 
thing to me,” she said. “Anyone 
could have made them. Well . 

Mr. Carver, who had been up- 
stairs changing his clothes, came 
down then; and on his way out 
to the garage to attend to the car 
and get out the rest of the luggage, 
he stopped a moment. 

“How goes it, Super?” he asked. 
“Are you hot on the trail? Any- 
thing to — yet?” 

“I’m afraid not—yet,” Betty 
said. “We haven’t had much time 
to think it over. I’Il—I’ll keep you 
posted, sir.” 

That was good detective stuff— 
just like in a book. Whenever a 
detective hasn’t anything to report, 
he always says he will keep some- 
body posted, or says it is not de- 
sirable to disclose the facts at that 
time. So Mr. Carver said he wished us good luck, and he 
went to the garage. Dot was looking toward the weedy 
vacant lots that spread out back of our row of houses. 

“There are Dick and Arthur,” she said, and she lifted 
her voice and shrilled ‘‘Oo-oo0!” at them, and they turned 
and saw us. Dick raised his arm and waved at us, and Art 
called, “Hello! Come here!” and I said, “Let’s see what 
they are doing.” 

Dot’s mother came from the kitchen. 

“Wait, Dot,” she said. “I want you to unpack the suit 
cases, and change your dress before you go with the girls. 
She'll be with you in half an hour, Betty, or sooner.” 

So Betty and I went out the back way, and through the 
weeds, to where the boys were. They had their air rifles and 
had been shooting. 

“I thought this was your Detective Club meeting after- 
noon,” Art said. ““What’s the matter? Why aren’t you meet- 
ing? Did the Club quit?” 

“It did not,” Betty declared. ‘““We were working on a case.” 

She would have gone on to tell about it, I suppose, but 
my eye lighted on the thing the (Continued on page 32) 











How Well Do You Talk? 


Another of our etiquette series: It’s More Fun When You Know the Rules 
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Decorations by ; 


Marguerite de Angeli her such an injustice, and keeps her from making friends? 

The girl who talks too loudly fares in much the same way. 

There may be a few understanding and tolerant people who 

AVE you ever noticed how much a girl tells you will say of her, ‘She talks in that bold way because she is 
Hite herself as soon as she begins to talk—not by really scared inside, and is trying to put on a brave front,” 
what she says, but by her vocabulary, her diction, and but casual acquaintances (that she might like to have for 

her tone of voice? Don’t you find that you, and other people, friends) will never bother to become better acquainted, for 
judge her and form opinions about her disposition and her _ they will think she is a show-off, or ill-bred. Another case 
manners—opinions which you base on how she talks, rather _ where it is a mistake to let one’s voice give a false impression! 
than on what she talks about? Then there is the girl who, for one reason or another, 

Let’s analyze some typical examples. First, consider the speaks in a whining, fretful voice. What do people say about 
girl who has acquired a careless habit of mumbling or mut- her? What do you say yourself when you hear a whining 
tering her words. She seems to swallow her sentences, or voice? Do you look for the reason back of the voice? Yes, 
perhaps she lets them trail off into thin air, unfinished. You _ possibly you do, if the girl is someone you really care about, 
meet her for the first time, and you try to start a conversa- and want to help. But those others who meet her, what do 
tion. You aren't certain, but you have a feeling that she they say? Isn’t it usually something like this: “I’m afraid she 
doesn’t care to talk to you. You find it difficult to hear what —_ must have a disagreeable disposition. It isn’t pleasant to hear 
she is saying. Presently you walk off, feeling that the girl is her always complaining. It would be a bore to have her 
a rather uninteresting person ; and when you come tothink of around. She strikes me as a pretty poor sport.” 
it, perhaps she is just a little rude, too. 

Now probably that girl isn’t uninteresting at all. She only be a certain extent such a judgment isn’t far wrong. Voice 
appears to be, because she never gives herself a chance. And is a sympgpm of personality; and the girl with the whin- 
she certainly doesn’t intend to be rude. As for not wanting ing voice probably has a whining disposition. Before she 
to talk to you, she undoubtedly would have loved to, if she can change her voice, she must change herself. Perhaps her 
could only have gotten started. What happened was that trouble is insufficient sleep, lack of enough nourishing food, 
her voice, and her manner of speaking, gave an entirely or poor posture. Or perhaps she needs a new point of view, 
wrong impression of her real self. To begin with, she may a more grown-up one, to replace some babyhood idea about 
have fallen into the habit of speaking indistinctly because getting things by crying for them. To be sure, that method 
she wasn’t exactly sure of herself or her information. It’s an sometimes does work at home, but at school and in social 
easy habit—especially when one is inclined to be timid. Easy _ life the fretful person is usually disliked. 
habit or no, few people stop to hunt for explanations of the How can a girl help herself to develop a more pleasant 
shortcomings of others. Not many will say of this girl who speaking voice? I asked this question of a well-known 
seems to mutter so rudely, “She is merely self-conscious and __ teacher of diction at one of the colleges here in New York. 
shy. Soon she will outgrow these uncomfortable ways.” Most I expected her to give me some funny little voice exercises, 
of the people she meets will feel as you did—that she is un- such as saying “ah, ah, ah.” To my surprise she replied, 
interesting, and not particularly well-mannered. Isn’t that a “By watching posture.” Good posture, she explained, is es- 
good reason why she should break herself of a habit that does sential, because it is only by standing and sitting correctly 
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that we give our lungs a chance to do their work. And the 
voice should come out ‘‘on the breath.” That is, you talk as 
you breathe, not just with your lips and mouth. So learn to 
stand up straight and tall, abdomen in, head nicely balanced, 
and your shoulders relaxed. Watch out for shoulders that 
hunch up, or that are thrown back. Your whole posture gets 
out of gear when the shoulders are wrong. Concentrate on 
keeping the abdomen flat, and a lot of other details seem 
to take care of themselves. 

Not only will good posture and correct breathing (which 
is from the diaphragm) help your voice. It will help your 
poise as well. Haven't you ever noticed that when you are 
nervous or frightened, your breathing is short and rapid? 
Perhaps you are frightened, let us say, over making a 
speech at the High School assembly. Try taking a few 
slow, deep breaths, and see if you don’t feel calmer. 
I am almost certain that you will. 

Next to good posture, this teacher explained 
to me, a girl must make sure of getting plenty 
of rest and relaxation if she wants her 
voice to be a pleasant one. “Tell the 
girls,” she went on, “not to get in too 
much of a hurry about things, not 
to let themselves get all wound 
up and nervous.” 

When you stop to think 
of it, that does seem good 
advice. Haven't you noticed 
how shrill and rasping your voice 
gets when you are overtired or wor- 
ried? How it goes up, and up, and up? 
Sometimes you make a conscious effort to 
lower your pitch. But presently the pitch goes 
up again. ; 

Next time you find yourself talking in a high, 
shrill voice, try this method. Notice your muscles. 

See how rigid and tight they are. (They always get that 

way when people are keyed up.) Say to yourself, “Relax, 
relax; loosen those tight muscles.” As soon as you have 
loosened them, notice your voice. All of itself, it has gone 
down to normal pitch. 


be third point in developing a pleasant voice is con- 
cerned with enunciation and pronunciation. A good way 
to improve slovenly speech habits is to read aloud. Poetry is 
better than prose for this purpose. Sometimes it helps to read 
before a mirror. But I think a better plan is for a few girls 
who are interested in improving their diction to form a 
class in which they can help each other. Watch for careless 
habits such as slurring words, dropping final g's, and the 
mispronunciation of vowel sounds. Listen carefully to your- 
selves, and to each other, and see whether you are inclined 
to say “ut” when you mean “it,” and “evul” when you mean 
“evil.” At one of your meetings have a discussion of the 
pronunciation of such words as ask, path, aunt, last, dance, 
half, laugh, etc. If you look these words up igga dictionary 
you will notice that they have one thing in common: all of 
them have a little dot over the “‘a”.—thus ask, path, etc. Two 
dots over an ‘‘a” indicate a broad sound. One dot (as in the 
words just listed) means an almost broad sound—a sound 
that is somewhere between the broad ‘‘a” as in “arm,” and 
the short “a” as in “am.” It is nearer, however, to the broad 
“a” than to the short one. 

In certain parts of the United States nearly everyone pro- 
nounces the ‘‘a” with the dot correctly. In other parts, this 
sound is difficult to acquire because nearly everyone says it 
wrong, and therefore the ears of the average person are not 
attuned to catch his own errors. If he is told that it is in- 
correct to say “ask” (as in cat), he proceeds to say some- 
thing that sounds like ‘‘awsk.” In his enthusiasm over the 
broad “‘a,” he may even use it in words for which it was 
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never intended. It is another case of a little knowledge being 
a dangerous thing. 

Another letter that may give you trouble is “r.’’ If you 
are a Middle Western girl, try not to be guite so conscientious 
about your “‘r’s”; if you are a Southerner, see if you cannot 
hit a happy medium somewhere between your habit of not 
sounding ‘‘r's” at all, and the Northern girl’s overemphasis ; 
and if you are a New Englander, watch out for putting “r’s” 
where no “‘r’s” belong, as when you say “‘idea-r.” 

The radio can help you in this matter of checking up on 
your pronunciation. Many announcers have pleasant, culti- 
vated voices; compare your own pronunciations with theirs, 
and try to be cosmopolitan, rather than colloquial, in your 

speech. The ideal speech is that which does not proclaim 

to the world that the speaker comes from one section 

of the country or another. A little local flavor is in- 

teresting, however, especially when it isn’t over- 
done. 


ae 


It is the same with slang. Slang may be 

forceful and picturesque—in moderation. 

But watch out lest slang spoil your 

vocabulary. Don’t rely on a few 

slang words to cover everything. 

Then there are those exasper- 

ating little expressions that 

we sometimes fall into, 

without knowing that we 

use them—such expressions as 

“and so,” used over and over 

again; “See,” or “You know,” used 

to begin every sentence; and phrases 

like “See what I mean,” ‘‘Understand,”’ 

“Get me,” and a lot more. How tiresome 

they are, and how meaningless! Check up on 

yourself, and weed them out of your conversa- 
tion if any of them have slipped in unawares. 

Don’t be ashamed to make frequent use of diction- 

aries. Look up the words you find in your reading that 

you cannot pronounce or define. Write down in a notebook 

the pronunciation and meaning of the words you want to 

make your own. 

And finally if you would add vitality and color to your 
speech, cultivate in yourself a keener interest in people and 
events—it will help a great deal to make you forget your 
self-consciousness. Watch a person who is talking about 
something of keen interest to him, and to his listeners. See 
how his voice changes in pitch, intensity, and tempo, as his 
ideas develop. Try to put the same spirit into the things you 
talk about, forget yourself, think of the other person. Soon 
your voice will be as lively and pleasant as anyone’s. 


Bt what to talk about? That is the problem for many of 
us. Choice depends somewhat on the occasion. At a 
dance, for instance, no one is in a mood to talk about serious 
or weighty matters. A little light chatter is all that is necessary 
or desirable. Even that is difficult, however, for the girl who 
invariably becomes “tongue-tied” whenever she has to talk 
to a boy. Isn’t it curious how a regular chatterbox of a girl 
sometimes falls dumb, all over a boy who is as scared of her 
as she is of him? A tried and true plan, in a case of this kind, 
is for the girl to try to start a conversation that centers around 
the boy himself, something concerned with Ais hobbies, or 
his plans for the future, or his ideas, or characteristics. We 
all like to discuss ourselves, and I am inclined to think boys 
like to talk about themselves even more than girls do. 
Let’s pretend that one of these “tongue-tied” girls is 
dancing with a boy. There isn’t much time to talk, yet she 
feels that she should say something. Well, then, let her say 
something about her partner. She might start out: “I’ve been 
reading in the school paper about your election to the base- 
ball team (or the debating team, (Continued on page 40) 








The Heedless Haydens 


A great decision divides the Hayden family, and 
the new neighbor takes a hand in their affairs 


By LENORA MATTINGLY WEBER 


THE STORY SO FAR: The Haydens of the Rocking Chair 
Ranch (orphans, a happy, harum-scarum family, brought 
up by their grandmother) had sold an alarming amount of 
land to pay for visionary schemes. Brenda—Bendy, as she 
was called—was dismayed when she overheard the Rocking 
Chair called the ‘Broken Chair,” and was told that a new- 
comer—a young man who bred horses—had hesitated about 
buying the neighboring ranch because the Haydens were so 
“slack.’’ She also learned that ‘‘All-Alone’’ Smith, a hostile 
old woman, had quietly bought in all the land they had sold. 
Ben and Bendy, twins, disagreed about the disposal of their 
grandmother’s insurance money. Bendy had been advised to 
buy cows, but Ben, the visionary, believed they would get 
rich through crossing wild and domestic turkeys. Mary 
Martha, their grandmother; Laura, their sister; 
Murdock, the hired man; and Joe and Ann, the 
children, all agreed to put the matter to a vote. 


PART II 


whether Mary Martha’s money should go into turkeys 

that fly, or cows that walk with four feet on the ground. 
They were discussing the matter with intense interest when 
Mary Martha shooed them all into the kitchen for supper, 
but they never reached the table. They were too tense to sit 
down, and too absorbed with the burning question to think 
of food. 

The kitchen had always been the heart of the Rocking 
Chair, a comfortable old room with its brick floor worn and 
cracked, a homey old room with its intermingled smell of 
food, and leather, and souring milk—and sweet, too, this 
room, with its rafters holding the smoke and dreams and 
sighs of fifty years. While cowmen had drunk from the 
brown jug that fitted snugly under the cupboard, 
thousands of white-faced cattle had changed 
owners. New babies had been laid on that oven 


[: WAS Laura’s idea that they take a vote to determine 





HE REACHED OUT AND GRABBED 


THE REINS. “I'VE A GOOD NOTION TO YANK YOU OUT OF THAT SADDLF, YOUNG FELLOw!” 
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door. Prayers had been breathed to a 
moving churn dasher. The first Felix 
Hayden—Mary Martha’s husband—had 
died in that chair with the wired- 
together rocker. 

The Haydens grouped themselves 
around the kitchen, each with his plate 
of ham and beans. Murdock sat, poised 
precariously on the edge of the wood 
box, his plate poised just as precariously 
on overalled knees. Joe sat on the wood- 
en-covered churn. Ben stood in the mid- 
dle of the kitchen,. gesticulating with a 
fork on which a chunk of ham was 
wedged. 

On the oven door stood a pan of 
corn bread. It crumbled in fingers be- 
cause of its richness with sour cream and 
butter. Ah, then this was one of Mary 
Martha’s lavish days! There were times 
when she cooked with an extravagant 
hand—platters full of ham, biscuits rich 
enough for pie crust. But on other days 
she cooked over a scant fire of twigs. 
“One egg apiece is full and plenty for 
anyone,” she’d scold. She wouldn't let 
them put cream in their coffee—milk 
was good enough. With Mary Martha ruling in the kitchen, 
the Haydens were like the Irishman’s pig—with its streak 
of fat and streak of lean. 


— was evidently thinking of this when she kept 
saying, “If a person was careful, and planned meals 
and used left-overs, we could live on what the persnickety 
schoolmarm pays for her board. Oh, and I think we could 
fix up the hot-dog stand into a swell room for the teacher, 
don’t you, Bendy?” 

“Only over my dead body,” said Ben, cutting up Skipper 
Ann’s ham. 

It was then Laura proposed that they settle it by vote. 
Because, explained Laura, a family was really a small com- 
munity in itself. Laura was always reading and quoting from 
a thick book entitled, The Well-lived Life. 

Bendy huddled close to the stove as though autumn’s chill 
had crept into her. “Winter is coming,” she said. ‘And 
we're growing up. We've sold off land till we can’t sell any 
more. When this is gone—we won’t have any more. We 
can’t keep on drifting.” 

“We don’t need to,” said Laura positively. “It’s just as 
it says in the book: ‘Everyone can be captain of his destiny 
and master of his soul.’ You know Ais means her, too.” 

“Oh, shut up, Laura,” Ben said easily. “All right, Bendy, 
I'll outline my platform. I'll call it, “Turkeys that Fly.’ ’’ May- 
be it was because Ben said it, but one felt the uplift of wings. 
“Who wants to plod along, grubbing their souls out? The 
Haydens have always been pioneers—” 

Listening to Ben, one could visualize a herd of bronze 
turkeys swarming out over the plains at sunup, filling their 
craws with grasshoppers. One could exult with him over the 
chagrin of a coyote when a turkey swooped from its hungry 
grasp. 

“It'd have to be durn quick about it,” muttered Mur- 
dock, scooping up a forkful of beans as he spoke. 

Laura was nervously tearing pieces of paper into four- 
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inch squares for ballots. ““That’s enough about your turkeys, 
Ben. Brenda, you tell them about the cows, and the school- 
teacher, and having money coming in regularly.” 

Bendy set her plate, with its crumbling of corn bread, 
upon the stove’s wide hearth. The lamp on the table was 
low in oil so that it emitted a put-put like a cat’s tongue 
lapping up milk. Its feeble glow made her hair a disorderly 
halo of copper and gold, the sleeve of the blue dress had 
been further rent from her exertions with the hot-dog 
stand, her eyes were purple in her pale face. 

Ben grinned up at her. “No fair, looking like Joan of 
Arc, Twin.” And old Mary Martha was murmuring, “Ah, 
and there was that Lady Brenda—my mother—and in Ire- 
land none was so fair.” 


ENDY said breathlessly, ‘We've been like the silly 
young cricket we read about in the third reader—the 
one that danced and sang all summer, and when winter 
came it went to the ant—” 
“And the ant was so mean,” said Skipper Ann, ‘‘and just 
let it starve.” 
“Spare the philosophy !’’ Ben prodded Bendy with a fork. 
“And state what platform you're running on.” 
“I’m running on a straight labor platform,” she said. ‘My 
way is the milky way. I'd put the money in Jersey cows with 
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calves. We'd raise the calves and build up a herd. We'd sell 
the cream. About twenty cows to milk. And twenty calves 
to feed by hand.” 

Joe clutched her arm. “Could I have a calf for my very 
own, Bendy? I was reading the other day where eggs were 
good for them once in a while—just break the egg and drop 
it down the calf’s throat—” 

“With a little nutmeg flavoring,” scoffed Murdock. “In 
my day, calves had to get out and rustle.” 

Bendy went on, “We'd fix up the hot-dog stand for the 
schoolmarm. . . . Listen, all you Haydens, think of—of—” 
her voice choked with hurt and humiliation—'‘‘of people 
calling us the heedless and half-witted Haydens. Think of 
that hateful old neighbor not wanting to buy land next 
to us. And I’m—scared—so scared our Rocking Chair will 
go to pieces. We've got to change our ways. We've got to go 
in for system, and schedule, ahd hard work.” 

“T'll be the custodian—that is—manager of the kitchen 
and board money,” said Laura. 

She passed the ballots. Neither Bendy nor Ben would 
vote. Without theirs, there would be five others. 

Bendy couldn’t keep her eyes off the fingers taking turns 
marking ballots with a stubby pencil. So much was at stake! 
She knew Joe would make his X opposite ‘Cows and Calves 
and a Schoolmarm.” Joe would love feeding wobbly-legged 
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BEN PRODDED BENDY WITH A 
FORK. “SPARE THE PHILOSOPHY, 
AND STATE WHAT PLATFORM 
YOU'RE PLANNING TO RUN ON” 


calves out of buckets. 

Wide-eyed little 
Skipper Ann printed 
across her ballot, “Ben.”’ 
Laura made her mark 
promptly, folded her 
vote, and turned to a 
page in the Rancher’s 
Friend magazine head- 
ed, “Time and Food 


Savers.” Bendy knew 
where Laura’s mark had 
gone. 


Not so Murdock, who 
wore a cast of counte- 
nance acquired over a 
poker table in long-ago 
days. Mary Martha’s 
pink old face was trou- 
bled. It hurt her to see 
dissension in the house 
of Hayden. 

Breathlessness in the 
old Rocking Chair kitch- 
en. Goosie, at Bendy’s 
feet, was snoring gustily. 
Bendy prodded her, 
“Stop your snuffling, 
Goosie.”” 

“Turkeys that Fly,’ 
one vote,” Laura read. 
“ “Cows and Calves and 
a Schoolmarm, one 
vote. ‘Ben,’ one vote. 
‘Cows and Calves and a 
Schoolmarm,’ another.” 

Bendy knew a fluttery panic in that half-minute of 
Laura’s unfolding the last and deciding ballot. She saw 
again Ellie’s worried face. “So you Haydens sit tight, or 
All-alone Smith'll get your Rocking Chair.’”’ She thought, too, 
of the snooty neighbor and his contempt of them, and their 
slack fences. 


Ys, 


AURA swallowed before she read the last ballot. “ ‘Cows 

and Calves and a Schoolmarm.’ ” She summarized quite 

unnecessarily, ‘“That’s three for Brenda’s platform, and only 
two for Ben's. The labor platform wins!” 

Bendy felt a sober, frightened desire to slip away and 
cry. They had put their trust in her! 

Ben stood without a word. He finally forced a smile. “It’s 
all right with me for you to put the money in cows, Twin. 
Only I can’t seem to vibrate to cows. And besides this turkey 
idea of mine is good—it’s sure. Why, after the first six weeks, 
you have to take an ax to kill a turkey.” 

“You said that about your silver foxes—that they were 
sure; and your pecan trees. And just look at #hem,”” Laura 
reminded him. 

Ben winced. Involuntarily Bendy reached out her hand 
to him. It seemed high treason to throw that up to him. He 
said slowly, “I guess I have been the family wastrel... . 
Yes, you get your cows, Bendy. (Continued on page 43) 





Women in Medicine 


and Nursing 






Tis clinical amphitheater of the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege was filled to the topmost ring of benches, for a 
great surgeon was going to operate. Young medical stu- 
dents, who came from many colleges, leaned forward, breath- 
less and silent. Away in the uppermost circle of benches sat 
the women medical students who were now permitted to come 
for clinical demonstrations. I sat there with them, a fresh- 
man of freshmen, thirty years ago. Down below, in the tiny 
arena where life and death were to come to combat as truly 
as in any arena of ancient Rome, were three or four white 
tables arranged in a semicircular pattern. A nurse, her fea- 
tures hidden, shrouded in white, only her eyes visible as now 
and again she swept them around the crowded amphitheater, 
laid out the precise rows of shining instruments. Hooded 
lights were turned on, like the spotlights of a theater, to 
throw a flood of illumination where the hands of the sur- 
geon would be at work. A low murmur of voices ran around 
the room. 

“There's the patient.” 

A wheeled stretcher, on which lay the sheeted body of a 
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MARY BRECKINRIDGE’S ‘NURSES 
ON HORSEBACK" HAD TO BECOME 
EXPERT HORSEWOMEN TO GET 
AROUND THAT WILD COUNTRY 


woman, was rolled into the space between the tables for an 
emergency appendix. Would the operation be in time, or 
would the appendix have ruptured ? 

At the head of the table, the anzsthetist stooped over the 
face of the patient, dropping the invisible drops of oblivion 
on the shining metal mask for her to breathe. The woman 
was entirely unaware of the great amphitheater, of the 
breathless students, of the surgeon drawing on his sterilized 
rubber gloves. Out beyond, in the room where the anzsthesia 
had been begun, she had looked up into the face of the 
anzsthetist and asked the eternal question, ‘Shall I be all 
right ?”” And the doctor had nodded_his assurance as she drew 
in the ether. 

Now she was lifted to the operating table. The sheets and 
blankets were arranged to cover her entire body, all but the 
small streak on her abdomen where the incision would be 
made. The anesthetist bent lower, listening to her faint, 
regular breathing. The surgeon took his place. The instru- 
ment nurse handed him a thin lancet. 

The surgeon looked at the anesthetist. ““Are you ready?” 
The other nodded. The students bent forward in their 
high circled seats. Not a breath was heard in the whole place. 
It seemed to me that my heart would stop beating as I 
watched this race for life or death. 
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The surgeon’s hands made a few deft passes with the 
shining instruments. He was in time. He snipped off the un- 
ruptured appendix and sent it up to the laboratory for ex- 
amination. For a moment, the eyes of the students followed 
the laboratory assistant as he left the room carrying, in a 
small white basin, the tiny bit of tissue which in so short 
a space of time would have filched the 
woman’s life from her. When we looked 
back, the surgeon was sewing up the incision. 
Six minutes from start to finish! Suddenly the 
dramatic interest was over. A few more 
minutes and the woman, too, was rolled out 
of the amphitheater, the anzsthetist walking 
beside her, swinging his shining ether cone 
negligently beside him. 


Bsns half in doubt of my calling as 
many freshmen are, I knew I was em- 
barked on a profession where the ticketed 
and parceled life of modern civilization, spent 
in tiny offices, was unknown; a profession 
where the eternal issues of life and death 
were to be faced, as of old, a hundred times 
a day. I shivered. And yet I was enthralled. 

Four years later I had changed places, and 
no longer sat on the top crowded benches where the young 
students sit. But instead, I held the cone of the anzsthetist, 
saw the tortured woman sink into sleep, waited until I 
felt the eyes of the surgeon and heard the question, “Are 
you ready?” Then I watched the deft hands of the surgeon 
perform one more modern miracle. My medical training 
was completed, my medical life just begun. 

Medical training has not been available to women for 
any great length of time—only about eighty-four years, 


If you're thinking of becoming a 
doctor or nurse, 
this article by the widely-known 
physician at Barnard College will 
be of special interest 


as a matter of fact. In 1849, the first woman doctor, Eliz- 
abeth Blackwell, took her degree from the Geneva Medi- 
cal College. Her sister, Emily Blackwell, after being re- 
fused admittance to eleven medical colleges, also took a 
degree six years or so later. In 1850 the Women’s Medical 
College was founded by the Quakers in Philadelphia. A 
few years later, the New York Infirmary for Women and 
Children, and its college for women in medicine, was 
founded. At that time, no coeducational college would ad- 
mit women medical students ; and even the faculty of men 
doctors in the two women’s medical colleges, who believed in 
the fight and the ability of women to study medicine, were 
ostracized by their fellow doctors. In the historic Women’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, where I was a student, 
tales were handed down of the stoning of the pioneer women 
doctors by urchins in the street. And yet that quality in 
women which makes them care so tremendously about the 
health and happiness of living creatures, especially of hu- 
man living creatures, made them (Continued on page 39) 
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TWO GIRL SCOUTS ARE DETERMINED 
TO UNRAVEL THE SECRETS WHICH 
THE SNOW HIDES UNDER ITS CRUST 


A HIKE THROUGH THE 
SNOWY WOODS IS AL- 
WAYS FUN WHEN A 
TROOP OF GIRL SCOUTS 
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THE GIRL SCOUT MARINERS 
WERE OFFICIALLY LAUNCH- 
ED AT THE CONVENTION IN 
BOSTON, AND HERE YOU 
MAY SEE THE NEW UNI- 
FORMS, OF BRIGHT BLUE 


THIS YOUNG FELLOW 
THINKS HIS AUNT IS A 
FINE SCOUT. SHE KNOWS 
ALL HIS BOOK OF SONGS 
AND LETS HIM SING, TOO 
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A FRIEND AND A FIREPLACE WILL 
* PROVIDE SOME OF THE HAPPIEST 
MEMORIES OF THE ENTIRE YEAR 


THIS IS NOT A SNOW- 
MAN BUT A SNOWGIRL, 
WITH A BORROWED BUT 
BECOMING SCARF AND 
BERET. SHE IS BEING 
CREATED BY SOME OF 
THE ARDENT WINTER 
CAMPERS UP AT CAMP 
EDITH MACY 
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JOCK HAS BEEN SO WELL 
TRAINED THAT HE ALMOST 
ENJOYS A BATH, BUT HIS 
MISTRESS FEELS IT IS 
SAFER TO HOLD ON TOHIM 








PHILADELPHIA GIRL SCOUTS GO 
FORWARD IN SPLENDID TRIM 


Georgietta Reviews Her Girl Scout Career 


my life was the spring of 1928, when I was old enough to 

join the Blue Jay troop of Girl Scouts. From a very early 
age, I had wanted to be a Scout. Finally the time came when I 
could join, and I was the happiest girl in Salisbury. 

The first meetings were held at the home of our leader, but 
by the time I joined the troop we had a house of our own. This 
was a small stucco house, given to us by Mr. Rose. A picture of 
it appeared in the April, 1934 issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
magazine. It had two rooms, a kitchen, pantry, and bathroom. 
The rooms were neatly furnished with plain wooden furniture. 

One room was used as a library. In this room, we had a book- 
case with many books. We had a librarian, too, as girls were 
allowed to take books home to read. All the books were listed 
in the librarian’s notebook, and each Girl Scout who took home 
a book had to sign her name, and the name of her book, in the 
librarian’s notebook. When she returned it, she crossed her name 
off. In this way we kept track of our books. 

In the room next to the library was found the Girl Scout 
chest. In this chest were many kinds of games. Signaling flags, 
first-aid kit, bandages, and many other Scout things were kept 
in this room. Small chairs were placed around the room, there 
were plenty of cushions, and white curtains hung at the windows. 
The curtains and cushions were made by the girls. 

The kitchen was furnished with a long table, an oil-stove, 
and a sink. We did not have faucets like those in modern homes, 
but instead we had a hand pump. The girls considered it the 
most fun of the day to prime the pump, and pump the water. 
Small dish towels and a dishpan were hanging by the sink. The 
pantry was very large, and was filled with many dishes. These 
dishes we used nearly every meeting for refreshments. 

In the summer, the meetings were held on Tuesday afternoons, 
from two to five, or five-thirty o'clock. In early fall the hours 
had to be changed because of school. Our troop was divided 
into four patrols. Each patrol had its leader and seven Girl 
Scouts. The patrols took turns in having charge of the meetings, 
serving refreshments, and cleaning up the house after the meeting. 

During our meetings, we did many interesting things. After 
the opening meeting, we had patrol discussion. During this time 
each patrol went by itself and talked over matters for better 
Scout meetings with their leader. After the discussions had ended, 
games and songs were enjoyed by all. Tests were taken, and 
Girl Scout work was done by those working for badges. About 
thirty minutes before the meeting closed, refreshments were 
served. Taps and lowering of the flag ended the meeting. 

Back of our Girl Scout house, we built a fireplace. Nearly every 
meeting, we used this for roasting marshmallows for refreshments. 
One of the things that was most popular for refreshments was: 
two graham crackers, a plain chocolate bar, and roasted marsh- 
mallows. The chocolate bar is broken into two pieces. One-half is 
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GIRL SCOUTS OF TROOP 6, THE FIRST TROOP IN GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 
TO BE COMPLETELY UNIFORMED, POSE WITH THEIR LITTLE TWIN MASCOTS 


placed on top of a graham cracker, a roasted marshmallow is placed 
on top of the chocolate bar, and the other graham cracker is put 
on top of that. Any girl who wished to pass her fire-building test 
was given the privilege of building the fire. 

Every year the Girl Scouts of Salisbury march in the Memorial 
Day parade. The Sunday before Memorial Day, all the churches 
come together for services. They take turns having services in a 
different church each year. Just before the service opens, the Girl 
Scouts, in uniform, march down the center aisle and occupy the 
front seats. The boys’ organization of Scouts comes in uniform also. 

During the summer, various people who were interested in the 
Girl Scouts invited us to their cabins at Twin Lakes. After swim- 
ming vigorously, we had a happy time singing songs, cheering, 
and giving charades. We spent many pleasant Tuesday afternoons 
in this way. 

In the autumn, we always gave a play and fair—the outstand- 
ing event of the year. In this way we made money for our troop. 
One year we had a Girl Scout band. 

We usually began our day’s fun with the play. After the 
play, proficiency badges, silver stripes, and attendance pins were 
awarded. The fair came last. Usually jelly, candy, lemonade, 
and sewing articles were sold. Games and a grab bag also caused 
excitement. 


N 1932, Mr. Rose gave the troop a new house. This is smaller 

than the old one, but the troop likes it better. It has 
only one room. It is painted all green, except the window sills 
and around the porch. As we have four patrols, each patrol has 
been given a corner. The furniture in our new house is much 
simpler than that of our former house. We still keep our book- 
case, large kitchen table, and chest, however. A handmade, brown 
bench is in each corner, and many small chairs are placed around 
the room. Pictures are on the wall, and white curtains at the 
windows. 

Our new house is at the end of a spacious field. A brook runs 
back of the house, and the girls have talked of damming it up 
and making a swimming pool, but this task has not yet been 
completed. With our house in such a position, we are able to 
play tennis, baseball and jump ball. ~ 

During the summer we built a huge stone oven and fireplace. 
We were able to do a lot of cooking on it. Many a time we 
have made stew over our fireplace, and it certainly tasted good 
to a group of hungry girls. 

In the spring of 1934, I had been a Girl Scout six years. All 
this time I had not heard of any other troop in this section of 
Connecticut. The nearest that I had heard of was Hartford. But 
in June, a young teacher from one of the public schools of 
Canaan came to visit us. She informed us that Canaan had a troop 
of Girl Scouts, and that she was their leader. As she was a 
teacher, she only had her Scouts during the school term. Her 
home was in our town, so she joined the Salisbury troop for 
the summer. We were very grateful to Miss Bauman as she 











Bring a Lot of New Fun! 





BURY THE GARBAGE! DULUTH GIRL SCOUTS 
ARE GOING TO START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 


taught us many new songs and games for our Scout meetings. 

Finally, in July, we decided to invite Mrs. Perkins, a Girl 
Scout official from Hartford, and Mrs. Locke, head of the 
Brownies in Connecticut, to visit our troop. We planned an 
exhibition of Girl Scout work and a play for their entertainment. 

The day named for the visit dawned clear and bright. At three 
o'clock they came, and all the Girl Scouts stood up when they 
entered the house. During the afternoon we sang songs, played 
games, and several girls gave a play. Mrs. Locke told us some 
very interesting things about the work of her troop of Brownies. 

After Mrs. Locke finished, Mrs. Perkins talked to us. She 
asked, ‘““Why be a Lone Scout troop? Why not see how many 
other troops you can find? Why not invite all the troops in this 
section for a rally?” 

She left us with these questions facing us. So we set out to 
find neighboring troops of Girl Scouts. After some investiga- 
tion, we found them all around us. After discovering that 
Canaan, Norfolk, Sharon, Kent and many other neighboring 
towns had troops, we decided to have a rally at our Little House. 

September twenty-eighth was the day set for the rally. If it 
rained, we were to have the rally at the town library, because 
our Little House was too small to hold so many girls. 

It did rain that day—"pitchforks and hammers.” As a 
matter of fact, it had been raining for several days, so it was 
very muddy and many bridges were under water. But it takes 
more than rain to stop a Girl Scout. We all assembled at the 
library and had a wonderful time. 

Songs and games were enjoyed by everyone. Talks were 
given by Mrs. Locke, Mrs. Perkins, and Mrs. Ingersoll who 
is the leader of the Salisbury troop. The troops represented 
were: Canaan, Sharon, Norfolk, Falls Village, and Salisbury. 
About two hundred girls were present. Badges, silver stripes, 
and attendance pins were presented to those who had won 
them. Refreshments were served last. Every girl departed 
feeling that she had made many new friends. 

This was the first time in my Scouting career that Salis- 
bury ever entertained other troops. We were no longer a Lone 
Troop. In October Canaan invited us to a Hallowe'en party. 
Our rally helped us to have better times by becoming acquainted 
with other troops. 

Now that 1934 is here, I am forced to give up my Girl 
Scouting. I am a Second Class Scout, with the following 
badges: world interpreter; child nurse; scholarship; Girl 
Scout neighbor; first aid; health winner; housekeeper; and 
scribe. I should like to tell every girl who is interested, just 
what a wonderful time I have had. 

If every Girl Scout enjoys her Scouting as much as I have, 
if she makes as many new friends, she will have many happy 
memories to take through life with her. Therefore, I strongly 
recommend that every girl who loves a free, open life, who 
loves good times and nature study, should join a troop of 
Girl Scouts. GEORGIETTA LAMSON 
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THE HOBBY SHOW AT MACON, GEORGIA GAVE THE SCOUTS 
A FINE OPPORTUNITY TO SHOW THEIR SKILL IN COOKING 





HURRAH FOR THE SNOW-FIGHT! THERE'S NO BETTER FUN— 
IF YOU ARE WELL PREPARED WITH MITTENS AND OVERSHOES 








GIRL SCOUTS OF TROOP 19, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN ARE 
PREPARING A BANQUET FOR THEIR MOTHERS: CHOP SUEY, 
SALAD, BISCUITS, AND PIE IS THE MENU THEY VE PLANNED 








Three New Years in One Year 


New Year is one of the happiest festivals in all lands, because it reminds 
us that we can start afresh, can make this year better than last 








strange as it seems, we did celebrate 
three different New Year's days all 
within one year. 

One was on a tropical island down 
under the equator; one was in the chilly 
foothills of the Himalaya mountains; and 
one in the Kingdom of the White Ele- 
phant. 

This is how it happened. 

On December thirty-first, two homesick 
Americans sitting on the veranda of a 
house on the little island of Bali, in the 
Dutch East Indies, watched the sun go 
down on the old year, and wished with 
all their hearts that they could be on the 
other side of the globe to celebrate New 
Year's eve, and eat holiday turkey in their 
own home. At holiday time one wants a 
family gathering. There would be music 
and dancing at home, and the telephone 
ringing with “Happy New Year’ messages. 

Gradually we realized that we were hear- 
ing music coming from a great distance— 
though not from as far as America—the 
music of many deep, mellow bells, and 
the rhythm of tom-toms. Music of the 
South Seas works enchantment. You know 
that you will follow it wherever it may 
take you. We followed its call into the 
twilight of a deep forest at the edge of 
the village. Beautiful brown-skinned boys 
and girls were following it, too. They knew 
the way, and we stumbled after them. 

Miles we went into the forest—and 
always ahead of us the luring rhythm of 
the gamelan bells. The moon came out to 
help us. Finally, in a great clearing in the 
forest rose a temple, all white in the 
white moonlight. It had no roof—just a 
tall flight of steps to a vast platform, and 


"Tso sounds like an impossibility. But 











TEMPLE DANCERS 
PERFORMING AN 
OLD CEREMONIAL 
DANCE AS PART 
OF THE RITES 
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GREAT FESTIVAL 
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walls elaborately decorated with figures of 
strange gods. 

A temple service was beginning; not a 
prayer service such as our churches would 
be holding, but a ceremonial dance of 
purification. Through the Near and the Far 
East a form of dancing is often part of 
a religious service. Up and down the tem- 
ple steps and about the walls swayed the 
solemn dancers, carrying torches to destroy 
by fire any evil the old year may have 
left, and urns of water to cleanse their 
souls of impurities so that they might 
enter the new year all afresh. We spread 
out our hands, with the others, for drops 
of water. We hoped to indicate to these 
people that, though not of their religious 
cult, we hoped, as they did, to come into 
the new year cleansed of heart and refreshed 
in spirit. 

All night long the gamelan bells led 
the dancing around the temple in the moon- 
light. When we came back into the village, 
the sun was rising over the rice fields, 
and we felt certain that never again in 
all the world would we have as romantic 
a New Year's celebration. 

But soon we came upon others, almost 
as unbelievable. 


N most northern countries, in the olden 
times, the festival of the New Year was 
celebrated when the short winter days be- 
gan to lengthen—the first sign of the 
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coming of spring, of new life in nature. 
We were in Siam, the Kingdom of the 
White Elephant, at the time of Chinese 
New Year. The Chinese are great travelers. 
They have established themselves all over 
the world—and wherever they go, they be- 
come merchants. No matter in what city 
you find yourself, you may be sure a Chi- 
nese shopkeeper will be there to under- 
stand you when you ask for camera films 
or food, when you need a new dress made, 
or American money exchanged. 

These Chinese travelers carry their home- 
land customs with them wherever they go. 
They work hard from early morning until 
late night every day of the week, for 
their religion observes no day of rest. Con- 
sequently, when a festival time comes, it is 
a most welcome holiday. 

All the American and British residents 
of Bangkok, the capital city of Siam, were 
shopping in the Chinese stores when we 
arrived. All evening they talked of bar- 
gains to be found because, in the weeks 
just before the New Year, each Chinaman 
sells everything he can, at any kind of 
price, to get money to pay his debts. It is 
a Chinese tradition that each family must 
start the new year with no debts hanging 
over from the old. We shopped for bar- 
gains, too, and watched the Chinese fam- 
ilies in their holiday preparations. 

Through the holiday season, houses in 
the Chinese district gleamed like a fairy- 
land of paper lanterns. Lanterns hung on 
porches, over the gates, and from trees in 
the yards. From doorways and gateposts 
fluttered red paper mottoes to greet friends 
with “Happy New Year” in decorative 
Chinese lettering. Lantern-festooned boats 
on the river, which is the main street of 
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Bangkok, looked like great fireflies with 
long banner tails as they bobbed their 
greeting to each other in the waves. 

On New Year's eve, after the long- 
drawn-out family dinners were finished, 
everyone moved out into the streets to 
celebrate with a procession of lanterns, the 
climax of the holiday ceremonies. 

Among the Chinese and Japanese, lan- 
tern-making is an art. Boys and girls de- 
sign and construct lanterns with the same 
enthusiasm we feel for boats, airplane 
models, or jewelry. A frame of slender 
bamboo becomes the skeleton structure of 
a dragon, or a goddess. The covering is of 
fine rice paper, or silk. On New Year's 
eve these lanterns are all brought out in 
procession. 

The lantern procession was like a circus 
parading at night, with fierce animals car- 
ried above the crowd, uncaged but chained 
to rods carried by excited boys. The flicker- 
ing candlelight inside the frame, and the 
movement of the boy-carriers, made the 
fearsome dragons writhe and twist above 
the throng. Great tigers of silk, bamboo, 
and candlelight swayed restlessly as tigers 
do in circus wagons. Grotesque silk war- 
riors bestrode prancing paper horses along 
the line of march. Radiant goddesses waved 
their blessings. The white elephant, good 
luck mascot of Siam, flapped his paper 
ears and waved his bamboo trunk. 

And it was like our Fourth of July, too. 
Firecrackers added to the loud confusion. 
They were supposed to frighten away any 
evil spirits that might be lurking about to 
bring misfortune into the new year. Sky- 
rockets brightened the water front. Pin 
wheels whirred dizzily on trees and gate- 
posts—all symbolizing the coming of light 
after the winter darkness. 
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Round and round the streets we fol- 
lowed the festival of light until, from the 
east, out of China itself, there came a 
greater light—the sun rising upon the year 
4887 in China's ages-old history. 


FEW weeks later we shared in an- 
other strange New Year festival. 

By that time we had reached the far 
northern border of India, at the foot of 
the Himalaya mountains that form a bar- 
rier between India and Tibet. Travelers are 
not welcome in Tibet. Even if they were, 
few of us would be willing to endure the 
bitter cold of the passes over the moun- 
tains—passes that are cut through icy crev- 
ices of the highest mountain ranges in the 
world. Yet we helped to celebrate Tibetan 
New Year! 

Strolling beyond the town, on the last 
day in February, we noticed a hillside all 
aflutter with what looked like a year's 
washing, drying on lines, and on perpen- 
dicular poles planted all up and down the 
hill. On an altar of stones a fire was burn- 
ing, and smoke was rising into the clear 
air. Why would these people deliberately 
smoke up their clean clothes, we won- 
dered? Bands Of musicians with strange 
instruments strolled through the crowd. 
Children shouted and danced about them. 
They were not like the natives of India. 
They looked like our American Indians, 
tall and straight, with copper-brown skin, 
and long, black hair that the women wore 
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in braids over their shoulders as our In- 
dian women do. And like our Indians, 
every girl and woman wore numerous bead 
necklaces and bracelets. 

It was a much more important day, we 
discovered, than wash day. It was the New 
Year's day of Tibet. 

These were Tibetans who had come over 
the high passes to live and work in the 
more fruitful land of northern India, carry- 
ing their customs, as the Chinese do, into 
their new home. And what seemed to be 
a gigantic washing turned out to be long 
strips of paper, written closely with 
prayers, and attached to the tall poles. The 
mountain winds, and the smoke from the 
altar, carry the messages of these prayers, 
the Tibetans believe, to the powerful gods 
who live in the highest snows of the 
Himalayas. 

Tibetans are supposed to be unfriendly 
people, but they welcomed us into their 
festivities. They gathered around willingly 
to let us take pictures of them and of 
their prayer poles. They chattered in high 
excitement in their strange tongue while 
we bargained with one of the girls for 
her charm-box necklace. Some of their 
bead necklaces had, as a pendant, a hand- 
made silver box holding a good luck 
charm—usually a stone, or a bit of clay, 
stamped with a design that represents a 
god. Even though these Tibetans are very 
poor, they cling superstitiously to their 
charms. It took long gesturing, and the 
jingle of many coins, to induce the girl to 
put her treasure around my neck. With our 
money she might buy from the holy men, 
we hoped, a bigger and better charm than 
the one she lost to us. 

Suddenly the gayety stopped. A man in 
a long, yellow robe (Continued on page 37) 





EVERYONE MOVED INTO THE STREETS TO CELEBRATE THE NEW YEAR WITH A PROCESSION OF LANTERNS 
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The Boiled Ham Mystery 


(Continued from page 18) 
boys had been shooting at. It was tied on 
the upper end of a tall mullein stalk, and 
was red and blue and green. 

“What on earth is that?’’ I asked, for it 
did not look like anything I had ever seen 
before. I walked toward it. 

“Hey! Come away from that!’ Dick 
shouted. “That's our target.’’ But I wanted 
to see what it was, and Betty came with 
me. I guess she was curious, too. 

“For the land’s sake!’ I exclaimed, tak- 
ing the queer object in my hand. “It’s a 
parrot.” 

“It’s a dead parrot,” Betty exclaimed. 

“It’s a stuffed parrot,” Art said. 

“Where's its head?” I asked. 

“It didn’t have any head,” Dick said. 
“That's all there was of it when we found 
it. I don’t know that it ever had any head.” 

“Certainly it did,” Betty said. “Every par- 
rot has a head to begin with. It had a head 
when it was stuffed. Who would stuff a 
headless parrot?” 

“She's a regular Sherlock Holmes, isn’t 
she, Dick?’’ Art laughed. ‘‘Quick as a wink, 
Betty is—the minute she sees a headless 
parrot, she says, ‘It had a head!’ Marvelous, 
what?” 

“Amazing, old top,” Dick chaffed. ““Won- 
derful brains these lady detectives have.” 

“Oh, quit it!” Betty twisted the sick- 
looking parrot around on its string. “Any- 
way we're as good detectives as you are 
marksmen; you don’t seem to have hit this 
very often.” 

So the upshot of it was that the four of 
us took turns shooting at the headless par- 
rot, and we did hit it once in a while. Betty 
and I hit it as often as Dick and Art did, 
too, and we were busy shooting when Dot 
came out of her yard. The moment she was 
near us, she saw the parrot. 

“Here!"’ she cried. ‘Stop that! Where did 
you get our parrot?” 

“What do you mean ‘your parrot?’’’ Art 
asked her. 

“That's Eddie’s parrot, our baby’s par- 
rot,” Dot said, pulling it loose from the 
mullein stalk. “It belonged to great-grand- 
mother Carver, and when it died she had 
it stuffed—years and years ago. Eddie plays 
with it; he loves it best of anything. He 
calls it his ‘chiggy’—his chicken.” 

“Where's its head?” I asked Dot. 

“Head? It never had a head, not as long 
as I can remember. You don’t think we 
would let Eddie play with it if it had a beak 
on it, do you? He'd hurt himself.” 

Dot was clinging to the headless parrot 
as if she was afraid the boys might take 
it away from her. It surely was a crazy- 
looking bird, with no head, and its long 
bright-hued tail feathers crumpled and bent, 
and some of the stuffing sticking out at the 
neck. Betty Bliss stood there, looking at the 
stuffed parrot and frowning a little, as she 
always did when she was thinking hard. 

“Dick,” she asked suddenly, “where did 
you find this parrot?” 

“Why, there,” said Dick, pointing. ‘Right 
there in the path. It was just lying there, 
and I picked it up. Do you think I stole it?” 

“No, I don't,” Betty answered, and she 
took the parrot from Dot. “It is dry now; 
was it wet when you picked it up?” 

“No,” said Dick, and he asked, “Why?” 

“It rained yesterday morning. If the par- 


rot had been in the path night before last, 
it would be wet. But it is dry, so it must 
have been dropped there last night. Dot, 
where did you keep the parrot?” 

“In the toy-box on the back porch,”’ Dot 
told Betty. “Always. So anyone could hand 
it to Eddie when he was put in the kiddie 
coop. Why do you ask that, Betty?” 

“I'm thinking, Dot. I believe this parrot 
is a clue. Because if it isn’t, I'd like you 
to tell me how it came to be out here on 
the path to Shantytown when it ought to 
be in Eddie’s toy-box.” 

“Somebody took it, of course,” I said. 
“It certainly did not walk here, or fly here.” 

“All right, Inspector,” agreed Betty in 
her most detective manner. “Then tell me 
this—who would steal a miserable old head- 
less parrot like this? And if anyone was 
crazy enough to steal it, why would he throw 
it away where anyone could find it?” 

“He wouldn’t do either,” I said. 

“But I'll tell you what might have hap- 
pened,’’ Art said. “Some kid may have been 








Watch for the next 
Betty Bliss story — 
“The White Rabbit Mystery” 








snooping around Dot's yard, and opened 
that toy-box; and he may have taken this 
moth-eaten bird, and maybe kicked it up 
this path until he got tired of it, and just 
left it where we found it.” 

“An eight- or nine-year-old boy?” Betty 
asked. 

“Well, maybe,” Art said, not quite sure 
what Betty was getting at. “How do I know 
how old he was?” 

“I know he wasn’t a boy of that age, if 
I know anything about boys,” Betty told 
him. “A boy like that, after he had kicked 
the parrot around, would tear it open to 
see what was inside of it. They always do. 
And a girl would have taken it all the way 
home because the feathers are pretty. And 
a man would not have stolen anything so 
worthless, when there was a box full of 
good toys.” 

“Betty!” I cried. “You mean a_ baby 
took it?” 

“Well, there was the chicken bone in the 
kiddie coop,” Betty said. “Dot's mother is 
the cleanest of all clean people; she would 
never let an old chicken bone be in Eddie’s 
kiddie coop, would she?” 

“She certainly would not,’ Dot declared. 
“The rug, and the floor of the porch, have 
to be as clean as a new pin before Mother 
will let Eddie play there. Why, she even 
washed the bars of the kiddie coop itself 
after that other baby had been in it.” 

“Other baby?” Betty Bliss asked sharply. 
“What other baby?” 

“Why ” Dot began, and then her eyes 
got as big as saucers. “Betty,” she cried, 
“is that what you have been thinking all 
the while? Did you know there had been 
a Shantytown baby in that kiddie coop— 
Gypsy Joe’s baby?” 

“I don’t know who Gypsy Joe is,” Betty 
answered. “I never heard of any Gypsy Joe. 
All I guessed was that whoever broke into 
your house had a baby with him—or her; 





and that the baby was chewing on a chicken 
bone; and that the burglar put the baby in 
the kiddie coop while he worked, and gave 
the baby this old parrot to keep it quiet.” 

“But that would be Gypsy Joe,’’ Dot ex- 
claimed. ‘He lives in Shantytown, and last 
week he did come to our house by this path, 
and he did bring his baby because his wife 
is very, very sick. He asked for work, 
Betty, and Mother let him beat our rugs, 
and he did put his baby in Eddie’s kiddie 
coop while he worked. Yes, Mother did 
give the baby the parrot to play with that 
day, because the poor child cried.” 

“How long ago was that?” 

“It was just before we went on this trip,” 
Dot said. And then, “Oh! How awful! 
Mother told Gypsy Joe he could come back 
yesterday for the pay because she had no 
small bills the day he was here—only ten 
dollars—and we were not home when he 
came! Nobody remembered a thing about 
it. Betty, did—did Gypsy Joe steal that 
ham?” 

Betty nodded. She didn’t look very happy 
over her findings. We all went back to Dot’s 
house then, and we caught Mr. Carver just 
as he was getting into his car to go down- 
town for sugar and evaporated cream and, 
I suppose, a ham. Betty told him what we 
were afraid the clues of the chicken bone 
and the headless parrot led to, and Mr. 
Carver had us all get into his car. 

“I don’t go around accusing people of 
burglary without someone to back me up,” 
he said. 

We were a little crowded in the car, but 
we did not mind that; and Mr. Carver drove 
to Shantytown and found the shack Gypsy 
Joe lived in, and he went inside while we 
waited in the car. When he came out, he 
looked very solemn. 

“He confessed,” he said. “I saw the 
ham—what is left of it. We won't say any- 
thing to the police about this, Betty, I 
guess. It was our fault, anyway, for for- 
getting to pay Gypsy Joe before we went 
away. He's a sick man, besides, Gypsy Joe 
is, and that wife of his is very, very sick. 
The fellow was desperate, I think. He broke 
down and wept, Betty. It is his first law- 
breaking, he says.” 

“Oh!” said Betty. 

“So we'll let him off this time, if it is 
all the same to you, Superintendent,” said 
Mr. Carver. 

“Well, of course, we just detect for fun,” 
Betty told him. 

“That may be,” Mr. Carver answered, 
“but if you can solve all cases as cleverly 
as you solved this one, I would hate to be 
a criminal and have you after me in earnest. 
You don’t mind if I drive around by my 
doctor's, do you? I'd like to have him take 
care of that woman. And I want to send 
them a few groceries—she shouldn't be eat- 
ing ham. And here’s your five-dollar re- 
ward, You earned it.” 

And that was very spiffy, of course, but it 
wasn't the best. When Mr. Carver went in 
to see the doctor, who should speak up but 
Dick Price. 

“Betty,” he said—the same Dick who had 
sneered at our Detective Club!—"I'll say 
you are not so bad at this detective busi- 
ness. How about letting Art and me join 
the Detective Club?” 

And was Betty proud? Oh, girl! 
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ALL THIS EXTRA EQUIPMENT 
DIDN'T COST BILLIE A DIME! 








Billie Thomas, Virden, Illinois 


Do YOU know about the Libby 
Thrift Plan for Girl Scouts? 


@ Billie Thomas already had a Girl Scout uniform—that 
wasn’t worrying her. What she wanted was extra equipment, 
things like a lantern, Girl Scout stationery and correspond- 
ence cards, a cookie cutter, and the other things you see above. 

Not many Girl Scouts have those things, and for awhile it 
looked as though Billie wasn’t going to either. But then she 
heard about the Libby Thrift Plan—and now she has every 
single thing she wanted.Without their costing her a dime! 

Billie is one of thousands of up-and-coming Girl Scouts 
who have used this plan to get uniforms and other official 
equipment. And you can work it just as well as they have! 

Here’s all you have to do. Just pick out the things you 
want from the official catalog. Then save some of the blue 
and white labels that come on cans of Libby’s Evaporated 
Milk (we’ll tell you how few it takes when you send us the 
coupon below). Send the labels to us and you’ll get your 
equipment immediately, without cost to you. 

The beauty of it is, the labels are easy to get! So many 
women use Libby’s Milk every single day. And they'll be glad 
to save the labels to help you get Girl Scout equipment. 
Your mother, her friends and your relatives will go to work 


Libby, MNeill & Libby 
Dept. AG-32, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


equipment without cost. 
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Please tell me how I can get my Girl Scout 
























for you as soon as you tell them what you’re trying to do. 


So don’t waste a single day getting started on this easy 
way to get your equipment without cost. Just fill in and 
mail the coupon right now, and we'll send you complete 
information on how the plan works. And in addition, we’ll 
send you a free certificate worth ten tall labels to give you a 
flyingstart. So don’t waste a minute. Get the scissors and clip 
the coupon right now! Libby, MCNeill & Libby, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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Dishes that Make a Meal 


Hints that will turn the common stew into a truly delectable food 


I MET a charming woman the other day 

who conducts a popular radio cooking 
school. Before I met her, I had often heard 
her broadcasting new cooking ideas, and 
recipes for luscious cakes, desserts, and 
salads, and had taken down many of them. 

“Which one of your recipes do you have 
the greatest demand for?’’ I asked, thinking 
of one of her cakes that had become a favorite 
in my family. She laughed and said, “You'll 
never guess, so I'll tell you—it’s my good, 
old-fashioned BEEF STEW with DUMP- 
LINGS. It just seems to fit into family 
budgets today, and it’s prac- 
tically a complete meal in it- 
self.” 

That gave me my idea for 
this article. Dishes that are a 
meal in themselves should 
have a place in every collection 
of recipes. Needless to say, I 
began by begging the beef stew 
recipe from my radio friend, 
and here it is. 


Beef Stew with 
Dumplings 


114 pounds round beef, 
cut in pieces 
2 tablespoons butter, or 
other shortening 
cups boiling water 
cup diced carrots 
cup diced turnips 
cup small _ onions, 
whole 
114 teaspoons salt 
4% teaspoon pepper 
V4, teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
3 tablespoons quick-cooking tapioca 
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Brown meat in butter; add water, cover, 
and simmer about two hours, or until nearly 
done. Add vegetables and seasonings, and 
continue cooking thirty minutes, or until 
tender; then add tapioca and bring to a brisk 
boil, stirring constantly. Drop dumpling 
mixture from teaspoon on boiling stew; 
cover very tightly and cook without remov- 
ing cover five minutes, or longer, according 
to size of dumplings. Serves six to eight. 


Dumplings 


1 cup sifted flour 
114 teaspoons combination baking pow- 
der 
14 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon melted butter 
Y, cup milk 

Sift flour once, measure, add baking pow- 
der and salt, and sift again. Add butter to 
milk; add to flour and stir carefully until 
all flour is dampened and soft dough is 
formed. 

Now making a stew is really one of the 
easiest kinds of cooking. But even so, there 
are two things to remember that will make 
any stew good. They are: to brown the meat 
first, and then to simmer it for two hours— 
not boil it—before the vegetables are added. 
As my radio friend said, when she handed 


By JANE CARTER 


me the recipe, “Caution girls about cooking 
meat slowly if it’s to be tender—I tell my 
radio listeners just to let it smile.” 

Brown your meat right in your stew 
pan—and brown it well. You can use but- 
ter, suet, or some other fat for this. Then 


after the meat has simmered two hours, add - 


the vegetables which complete the meal— 
diced carrots and turnips, and whole little 
onions—and your seasonings. In about thirty 
minutes the vegetables will be tender, and 
you can add your thickening. This recipe 
calls for quick-cooking tapioca which makes 





a nice clear gravy, but you can use a mix- 
ture of flour and water, only be sure these 
are mixed first until very smooth, or you 
will have lumps in the stew. And be careful 
not to thicken the stew too much. Stir until 
the stew comes to a good boil and then keep 
it boiling, but turn down the flame a little 
while you mix your dumplings. 

It takes just about one minute to make 
the dumplings. Sift your flour once before 
you measure it, then stand your sifter in the 
mixing bowl, measure into it the cup of 
flour, the baking powder and salt, and sift 
them into the bowl. Then mix as the recipe 
directs. 

Have your stew bubbling well as you 
drop the soft batter into it, a teaspoonful 
at a time. When the dumplings are ali in, 
cover the kettle closely and do not even 
look at them until the five minutes’ cook- 
ing time is up. This is very important. Never 
take the cover off while dumplings are cook- 
ing, or you'll lose the steam which is help- 
ing to cook them, and they are likely to go 
all to pieces before they are done. Dumplings 
should cook from five to twelve minutes, de- 
pending upon their size. If you want larger 
dumplings—use a larger spoon for dropping 
them, and allow more time for the cook- 
ing. 

I'm sure your family will enjoy this stew, 
and also the one for Curried Lamb and 
Dumplings, which uses the same dumpling 
recipe. I am also giving you my recipe for 
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Monday Stew which is another whole-meal 
dish with meat and plenty of vegetables, but 
no dumplings. Then there is Shepherd's 
Pie—which uses cooked meat, and has a 
delicious golden-brown mashed potato top- 
ping. 

Have those of you who read my article 
on making pie crust had success with your 
pies? If so, you can try the two recipes for 
meat pies which also use the cheaper cuts 
of meat. One is made in a regular pie plate, 
and the other in a baking dish with a 
crust for which the recipe is given. 


Curried Lamb with 
Dumplings 
pound lamb, cut in 
pieces 
VY, cup sliced onions 
tablespoon butter 
cups water 
cup diced carrots 
teaspoons salt 
teaspoon pepper 
teaspoon curry 
tablespoons quick- 
cooking tapioca 
cup canned peas 


_ 
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Brown meat and onion in 
butter; add water, cover, and 
simmer about 11/4 hours, or 
until nearly done. Add carrots 
and seasonings and continue 
cooking fifteen minutes, or un- 
til carrots are tender; then add 
tapioca and peas, and bring to 
a brisk boil, stirring constantly. 
Drop dumpling mixture from teaspoon on 
boiling stew; cover very tightly and cook 
without removing cover five to seven min- 
utes, according to size of dumplings. Serves 
six to eight. 


Monday Stew 


pound raw veal, cut in small pieces 
pound raw ham, cut in small pieces 
tablespoon chopped onion 
tablespoon butter 

cups hot water 

cup diced raw potatoes 

cup diced carrots 

teaspoon salt 

teaspoon pepper 

tablespoons quick-cooking tapioca 
teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
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Brown meat- and onion in butter; add 
water; cover, and simmer thirty minutes. 
Add vegetables, salt and pepper, and con- 
tinue cooking thirty minutes, or until ten- 
der; then add tapioca, and cook five min- 
utes, stirring occasionally. Add Worcester- 
shire sauce. Serves six. 


Griddle Cakes 


I am sure most of you have learned to 
make griddle cakes, or flapjacks, whichever 
you may call them, in your camp cookery. 
But have you ever served them as a main 
dish at home, with creamed beef and gravy, 
sausage, or hamburger steak? This combina- 
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tion served with cole slaw, or a simple 
winter salad, makes a delicious luncheon. 
I am giving you my recipe for griddle cakes, 
in case you want to try them for indoor 
cooking these winter days. 


cup sifted flour 

teaspoon combination baking powder 
teaspoon salt 

tablespoon sugar 

egg, well beaten 

cup milk 

tablespoons melted butter or other 
shortening 


) 
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Sift flour once, measure, add baking pow- 
der, salt, and sugar, and sift again. Combine 
egg and milk; add gradually to flour, beat- 
ing only until smooth. Add shortening. Bake 
on hot, greased griddle. Makes twelve to 
fifteen griddle cakes. 

When I make these, I do the entire mix- 
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ing with a rotary egg beater. You may use | 
a spoon, but I always find it is easier and 

quicker to do it with the rotary beater. Be | 
sure your griddle is hot when it comes time | 
to bake; and if it’s the kind that needs | 
greasing, be sure-your fat is hot, but not 

smoking hot, before starting to bake the | 
cakes. If the griddle is to be used ungreased, | 
test its heat by sprinkling a few drops of | 
water on it. If the drops dance around and 

then disappear, the griddle is hot enough. | 

I usually put my batter in a pitcher that | 
has a good spout, and pour the batter on | 
the griddle, especially when I’m making 
large cakes which are to be used with meat | 
as a luncheon dish. 

Griddle cakes are ready to be turned when | 
bubbles stop rising, and begin to burst all 
over the surface of the cake. Turn quickly, 
and bake on the second side until they stop 
steaming, and are nicely browned on the 
bottom. 


Shepherd’s Pie 


cups meat stock, or gravy 
tablespoons quick-cooking tapioca 
teaspoon pepper 

teaspoon paprika 

cups diced cooked meat 

cup canned tomatoes 

cup cooked onion 

cup cooked carrots 

tablespoon chopped parsley 
teaspoons Worcestershire sauce 
Salt to taste 

cups seasoned mashed potatoes 
tablespoons melted butter 
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Bring stock to boil over direct heat. Com- 
bine dry ingredients; add gradually to stock, 
bring to a brisk boil, and boil one minute, 
stirring constantly. Add meat, tomatoes, | 
onion, carrots, parsley, and Worcestershire 
sauce; salt to taste, and turn into greased | 
baking dish. Cover top with potatoes; first | 
spread part around edge, sealing to casserole; | 
then spread remainder toward center, leav- 
ing opening for escape of steam. Brush with 
butter. Bake in hot oven (450 degrees 
Fahrenheit) twenty minutes, or until pota- 
toes are browned. Serves six. 





Liver and Vegetable Pie 


1/4, pound salt pork, diced 

cups cooked liver, cut in pieces 

cups sliced onions 

1 cup diced carrots 

cups boiling water 
(Continued on page 37) 


THRILLING...10 SEE HOW STRONG 


AND STURDY SHE IS GROWING 


thanks to this delicious food-drink 



























Yes, indeed—she’s growing 
straight and tall, and she’s filling 
out while she grows. No thin, 
lanky weed—this fast-growing girl 
— but a sturdy, well-proportioned 
young lady who will some day be 
a tall, full-grown woman. 


For her diet is ‘right. Growing 
youngsters need a quart of milk a 
day, and since she began drinking 
Cocomalt with milk, she is gaining 
in double-quick time! For Coco- 
malt not only helps youngsters 
enjoy milk—not only makes it 
taste as good as a chocolate soda, 
but when made as directed it al- 
most doubles the food-energy 
ofmilk! Think what this extra 
food-energywill mean to you! 





Supplies Important Food Essentials 
... rich in Sunshine Vitamin D, too 


F You want to fill out as you grow tall 
I — if you want to have a better chance to 
reach your full height — drink Cocomalt 
every day—at every meal. 

The results of the famous Lanarkshire 
milk experiment in 1930 show definitely that 
those youngsters who received milk during 
the test grew faster and were healthier than 
those children who received no milk. 


If milk alone can make such a difference 
in growth, weight and general well-being— 
think how much greater the benefits will be 
when milk is mixed with Cocomalt. For 
Cocomalt adds an extra supply of proteins, 
carbohydrates, food-calcium and food-phos- 
phorus, plus Sunshine Vitamin D, which 
help to develop upright bodies, sturdy bone 


structure, sound teeth and firm muscles. 


Cocomalt is sold at grocery, drug and de- 
partment stores in 4-lb., 1-lb. and 5-Ib. air- 
tight cans. In powder form only, easy to 
mix with milk— delicious HOT or COLD. 
High in food-value, economical in price. 
Special Trial Offer: Fora trial-size can of 
Cocomalt, send name and address (with 10c 
to cover cost of packing and mailing) to R. 
B. Davis Co., Dept. B-1, Hoboken, N. J. 





For THRILLS and ADVENTURE 
tune in on “Buck Rogers in the 25th 
Century.” See what may happen 500 
years from now! Four times a week. 
See your local paper for stations. 
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Prepared as directed, adds 70% 
more food-energy to milk 
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NOBODY WILL LEAVE HOME, THEN 


Two bits of luck are hanging by a thread, 
ready to fall into the laps of stay-at-homes, 
if we're to believe the predictions of in- 
formed scientists. One is “talking books,” 
the other, television. 

At a recent convention of motion-picture 
engineers, Samuel G. Hibben, of the West- 
inghouse Lamp Company, referred to the 
talking book as a pleasure of tomorrow. The 





electric eye, reproducing the voice as it does 
in talking pictures, will be the salient feature 
of this new device. It will, if perfected, bring 
the voices of professional readers of books 
into our living rooms. 

Television has so far advanced that mo- 
tion pictures, half a foot in height, of peo- 
ple at a distance, can be reproduced in the 
mirror of an especially equipped radio. But 
it is difficult, at present, to transmit these 
pictures for more than twenty miles. Trans- 
mitting stations would be expensive, and 
men to service the complicated equipment 
costly to train. 

These are some of the many problems 
which Vladimir K. Zworykin, the brilliant 
Russian-born physicist, is now trying to solve 
in his laboratory at Camden, New Jersey. 


A COWBOY FALLS INTO THE PAST 


Stranger than the oft-told tales of pros- 
pectors who, dropping with exhaustion, have 
found themselves lying on ground rich in 
gold, is the story of an Irish cowboy’s sur- 
prising discovery. Out in northwestern 
Colorado, Pat Lynch lassoed a steer. The 
terrified beast dashed over a cliff, to its 
death, pulling Pat down with it, into the 
Yampa Canyon. A narrow ledge stopped the 
Irishman’s fall. He was injured, but did not 
lose consciousness. 

In the deep canyon’s dull iight he dis- 
covered a break in the wall opposite, saw 
a cave with several pottery jars on its floor, 
and realized that he was surrounded by the 
remains of prehistoric cliff dwellings. 

At one point in his climb to safety, Lynch 
is said actually to have used a yucca-fiber 
rope twisted by hands dead centuries before. 

The cowboy’'s story, startling as it was, 
bore no scientific fruit for twenty-two years. 





IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 


Then, in 1933, F. Martin Brown, of Colo- 
rado Springs, headed an expedition to dis- 
cover if the rumors about the Yampa Can- 
yon cliff-dwellings were true. The results of 
this, and of later expeditions, have been so 
rewarding that plans have been completed to 
make this region a National Park. 


MONEY WALKS ON FOUR FEET 


Many dwellers in New York City are 
“worth” a lot of money—but they don’t all 
walk on two legs. Some of them go on four. 

Take the animals of the Bronx Zoo, for 
instance. Dr. W. Reid Blair, its director, 
says that the zoo’s bongo—a very rare East 
African deer—might, if sold, bring upwards 
of three thousand dollars. A giraffe, in prime 
condition, might sell for eight thousand. 
Three pygmy hippopotamuses are listed at 
eleven thousand, for the trio, and the zoo’s 
prize full-grown rhinoceros is valued at no 
less than twenty-five thousand dollars. 


THEY WOULDN'T LEARN FROM FISH 


“Speed! More speed!” That's been the 
cry of our shrill, impatient age. And yet 
engineers were slow to learn just what lines 
brought the best speed. The vulture, the 
swift, the pike, the salmon—all were before 
their eyes with bodies cunningly formed to 
reduce air and water resistance. But it’s only 
recently that designers of airplanes, motor 
cars, and trains have taken a tip from 





birds and fish and adopted streamlining. 

It used to be thought that the sharper, the 
more knife-like, the front of a moving ob- 
ject was, the more efficiently it would “cut 
the air.” Now, engineers know that a round- 
ed, smooth, egg-shaped front, tapering 
gradually off behind, gives better results. 

Airplane designers were the first to learn 
their lesson. In 1918, an engine developing 
four hundred horsepower could drive an 
airplane at one hundred and twenty-five 
miles an hour. That same power in a stream- 
lined plane of the same size would yield 
a speed of some two hundred miles an hour. 

While engineers are saying, ‘Go faster!” 
others are urging us, perhaps with more 
wisdom, to slacken the already-too-breathless 
pace of our lives. 
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ANTS ARE SO DISAPPOINTING 


People have recently been calling our 
attention to the ant. They hold up his com- 
munity life as a model. His virtues they 
attribute to the fact that he has had a hun- 
dred million years in which to evolve, as 
against Man’s paltry million. Professor Wil- 
liam Morton Wheeler, of Harvard, points 
out that no typical colony of ants would 





tolerate, in its members, the killing instinct 
of the human male. 

But no sooner have we learned to envy the 
ant his love of peace when the entomologist, 
S. F. Aaron, presents us with harrowing de- 
scriptions of ant battles. Red ants, it seems, 
attack the more peaceful black ants, and 
carry off their larvae as spoils of war. There 
are even occasional civil wars among the red 
ants themselves. 

So down from his pedestal tumbles the 
model ant! 


WATER WATCHMEN 


In certain Oriental countries venders carry 
water, in goatskins, through the streets. They 
sell it to passers-by, and from house to house. 
Though they may have drawn it from pol- 
luted sources, no analysis of their liquid 
wares is ever made. 

Possibly there are times when American 
water-supply departments envy these men. 
For complaining about the water has become 
almost as popular as fretting about the 
weather. Householders call up, or write, and 
say it’s muddy, or too “hard,”’ or bad-tasting. 
A climax came when housewives in a cer- 
tain section of New York City complained 
that live fishes an inch and a half long 
were slithering, nonchalantly, out of their 
faucets! 

Such slip-ups occur, but, in general, the 
“water armies” of American cities and towns 
do a systematic job. For example, New York 
City’s Department of Water Supply, Gas, 
and Electricity employs two thousand, three 
hundred workers to stand watch over the 
nine hundred and fifty-nine million gallons 
of water that flow into the metropolis daily. 
Three big laboratories make two thousand 
analyses every month. As soon as germs or 
impurities are detected, the pollution is 
traced to its source. Other American cities 
have similar systems. 
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They Make a Meal 


(Continued from page 35) 


114 tablespoons quick-cooking tapioca 
14 teaspoon celery salt 
lf, teaspoon sage 

Dash of paprika 

Dash of black pepper 
14 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 

Try out salt pork; add liver and brown 

slightly. Cook onions and carrots in boiling 
salted water until just tender. Drain; 
measure liquid and add water to make two 
cups. Add vegetables and liquid to meat 
mixture; then add remaining ingredients and 
bring to a brisk boil, stirring constantly. 
Turn into greased casserole. Fit crust over 
top of dish. Bake in hot oven (450 degrees 
Fahrenheit) twenty minutes. 


Pie Crust for Meat Pies 


— 


cup sifted flour 
teaspoon combination baking pow- 
der 
14, teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons butter or other shorten- 


_ 


ing 
6 tablespoons milk (about) 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking pow- 
der and salt, and sift again. Cut in shorten- 
ing. Add milk gradually, stirring until soft 
dough is formed. Turn out on slightly 
floured board, and knead thirty seconds, or 
enough to shape. Roll dough Y inch thick; 
with sharp knife make slits to permit escape 
of steam. Fit over meat mixture. 


Three New Years 


(Continued from page 31) 


stood before us. He was one of the holy 
men—a Tibetan priest, called a lama—who 
had come over the mountains to spend this 
sacred day with these of his people who 
were far from home. 

As the sun touched the snowy peaks, 
and the prayer poles threw long, wavering 
shadows on the hillside, the merrymakers 
bowed their heads, and we with them. In 
all sincerity we accepted and valued a bless- 
ing and benediction, in a language we could 
not understand, of a priest whose faith 
was not our own. We were sure that we 
had much in common with these people. 
Their prayers were probably much like ours. 
Their homesickness was doubtless like our 
own. 

Back in our own country, and in our 
, own home, we will celebrate this coming 
New Year by watching the old year out 
with our friends, and eating a turkey din- 
ner with our family. These three New 
Years’ days in far countries might se¢em 
only a dream, except for three bits of 
evidence. 

We have a gamelan bell. When we touch 
it with its little padded hammer, we will 
hear the music of a Balinese forest dance. 
In our living room is a seven-hundred-year- 
old limestone head of Buddha, the god of 
Siam, trophy of our bargaining with a 
Chinese shopkeeper who wanted to pay his 
debts before the new year dawned. And as 
the whistles blow and the church bells ring, 
I will put around my neck the Tibetan neck- 
lace, with its charm that is said to ward 
off all evil and attract all good throughout 
the year to come. 
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CHOCOLATE FUDGE 


2 cups granulated sugar 3 squares unsweetened 
1 cup water chocolate 

1 ~ Eagle Brand 1 cup nut meats (optional) 

weetened Condensed Milk 

Mix sugar and water in large saucepan and bring to 
boil. Add Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk 
and boil over low flame until mixture will form firm 
ball when tested in cold water (235° F.—240° F.) 
Stir mixture constantly to prevent burning. Remove 
from fire, add chocolate cut in small pieces. Chop 
nut meats and add. Beat until thick and creamy. 
Pour into buttered pan. When cool, cut in squares, 





















@ Even beginners will get a marvelous result with 
this recipe. A melt-in-your-mouth smoothness, a 
glorious creaminess! @ But remember—this recipe 
calls for Sweetened Condensed Milk. Don’t confuse 
it with Evaporated. Just ask for Eagle Brand. 


FREE! World's most amazing Cook Book! 


Rotogravure picture-book $60 photearegtee showing 
Lemon Pie_ without gusting 


astonishing new short-cuts. 150 recipes, including: 
4 Foolproof 5-minute 

Chocolate Frosting! Caramel Pudding that makes 

itself! 2-ingredient Macaroons! Shake-up Mayon- 

naise! Ice Creams (freezer and automatic)! Candies! 

Refrigerator Cakes! Address: The Borden Co., Dept. 

AG15, 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 


Name 
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THE NAUTICAL CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 


Forty girls. 7 to 10; 11 to 18. 
22nd Season. Tuition $325. 


CHEQUESSET 


ON WELLFLEET BAY***+**** 
Mariners, belay! Set sail for an <a 
weeks’ adventure. Sailing—crew suppers No “extras”. Address: Lucile 

on the be. **—cruising. Riding—crafts 

—archer) dramatics. Why not a 


Rogers, 210 East 68th 
Or “passport” for Christmas? 





4 $ St., 
_ = & 
Bonnie Dune for an: at South Dennis, affiliated 


THE LEISURE LEAGUE 








- How to Spenp your Hussanp’s Leisure— 
Doris Webster 
- WHat to vo Asout Your Invention— 


HIS non-profit organization plans to suggest 4 
interesting and profitable things to do in 
leisure time. As a beginning it is publishing a 5 
series of illustrated booklets—the Leisure League Edward Thomas 
Little Books—of about 112 pages each, which 6. Tropica, Fisn—Lucile Quarry Mann 
sell for 25c. Book No. 1 treats of hobbies in 7. PHotocraPHy For Fun—William M. Strong 
general and how to find one. The others cover 8. Quittinc—Elizabeth King 
specific subjects. They are written in readable 9. Music ror Everysopy—Sigmund Spaeth 
and entertaining style by authorities in the vari- *°10 i Van Pelt 
ous fields. Order from The Leisure League, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. The first 11. 
fifteen books are: 


. A GaRvEN For THE House—Helen 
Wilson 

Tue Lire or tHe Party—Fred Menaker and 
Franklin Folsom 

12. How to Seti wHat You 
M. Stearns 

How to Desicn Your Own CLoruHes 


Warite—M yron 
1. Care aND Feepinc oF Hossy Horses— 


Ernest Elmo Calkins 13. 


2. You Can Write—F. Fraser Bond Hannah Shelton 
3. Gettinc AcguaIntep with Your Cui- 14. Stamp Cotiectinc—Henry Renauf 
DREN—Dr, James W. Howard 15. Hikxer’s Guipe—Ben Solomon 
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NTRODUCING five girls of 
l other days: 

Beatrice Bouclier. “Through the 
crowds a tall, red-cheeked girl elbowed her 
way. Her eyes were dark and sparkling, her 
forehead broad beneath a mop of red curls, 
her generous mouth enchantingly formed. 
You would have noticed the girl anywhere. 
She wore her beauty so indifferently, and 
with such boyish, unconscious grace. And as 
she looked at the emperor, she sniffed. So 
that gloomy, unbending man in the carriage 
was Charles V!” 

Tabitha Raymond. ‘Her face was thin, her 
whole body slim; she appeared younger than 
her age, which was between sixteen and 
seventeen. Dark eyes, looking larger than 
they should, stared ahead of her with an ex- 
pression of anxiety. A serious little face it 
was, even an unhappy one. ‘Poor thing,’ 
thought Alice Higbie. ‘She’s terribly shy.’ 
And her heart turned to the solitary little 
creature.” 

Catherine Lankester. “The girl in the side- 
saddle nudged the sorrel with her stirrup 
foot. She was not in the least uneasy about 
the swollen river. She liked going out on new 
roads by herself. She was glad to be leaving 
behind the task of assisting in the town 
school. She was out to make her own for- 
tune.” 

Janey Grant. “Janey was engagingly small 
and eager in her young-ladified blue lawn 
with its full skirt and polonaise. She tossed 
her brown curls back from her face, and her 
wide-set hazel eyes danced joyously under 
her blue pancake of a hat. Fourth of July in 
Denver Park was a brand new experience for 
her. ‘It would be fun to write some verses 
that would make a picture of all this,’ she 
said.” 

Molly Ann Somers. “It seemed to Molly 
Ann that all the exciting things had hap- 
pened in the past—Indians, and knights, and 
tournaments. But there was always a chance 
that she could be mistaken, and she had de- 
termined that she at least would be prepared. 
Her own hair, drawn severely back from her 
forehead, hung straight and long. But the 
young lady in the fashion book had a puff 
at the back and, coming down almost to the 
eyebrows, a welter of frizzed-up bangs. Cut- 
ting the bangs must come first. Molly Ann 
picked up the scissors and took the first 
irrevocable step toward putting up her hair.” 


These, then, are my book-girls for you 
this month. And these are their stories. 


Beatrice the Brave 


Beatrice Bouclier was living in Brussels 
during the reign of Charles V. Her father 
was a skilled French weaver who was going 
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blind from working at the looms. But blind- 
ness did not come before he had taught his 
daughter his own lovely art. And as his 
strained eyes yearned over the tapestry of his 
dreams, his daughter understood his sorrow 
and his love for his uncompleted work. 

She did not know that, in time, her own 
hands would finish the woven picture, for 
girls were not supposed to be weavers at that 
period. But she went on with her work, 
while whispers spread about her crime, for 
such it was called. And when Pierre Gabriel, 
a young French weaver from Brussels, con- 
fessed that he had tried to rob her father, 
Beatrice’s life entered upon a series of events 
that led her father to prison because of his 
daughter's weaving, and led Beatrice her- 
self to the emperor to plead for him. This is 
an unusually interesting story of the time of 
the Renaissance, and Beatrice herself is a 
girl well worth knowing through her book, 
Beatrice the Brave by Rachel M. Varble 
(Little, Brown). 


Tabitha of Lonely House 


Tabitha Raymond was an American girl 
of Old Concord. Imagine living where you 
could really know Louisa M. Alcott and her 
family, and Ralph Waldo Emerson! That is 
what Tabitha could do, but she was far from 
happy at first. She lived in a lonely house, 
with an aunt who was a recluse; and as if 
that were not bad enough, her aunt insisted 
that there was a mystery about orphan Tabi- 
tha which was so disgraceful that she had no 
right to make friends with anybody. 

If it had not been for her pet kitten, and 
for Alice Higbie, Tabitha’s life would have 
been all loneliness. But Alice was there, and 
in old letters left by Tabitha’s mother, the 
two girls found clues to the mystery. The 
story tells how they followed the clue of the 
letters, clearing away the cloud that had 
hung over Mr. Raymond’s name; and how, 
when conviction came that Tabitha must 
leave that lonely house, it was Mr. Emerson 
who gave her courage, and Louisa Alcott 
who found a practical plan for her. Tabitha 
of Lonely House is by Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne (Appleton-Century), a granddaughter 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne. It is interesting to 
remember that Hawthorne lived in Old Con- 
cord, and was a neighbor of Emerson and 
the Alcott family. 
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A House of Her Own 









Catherine Lankester, who lived in Indiana 
during the 1840's, was like Tabitha in that 
she struck out for herself. But she was not 
shy and lonely. Not she! She was to have 
entire charge of a school, and she was de- 
termined to have a house and land of her 
own. Yes, Catherine was a real personality. 
She would take her pay in hogs, she said, 
but she wouldn't take paper money. Per- 
haps you have already met and enjoyed 
Judith Lankester, her sister, in Judith Lan- 
kester by Marjorie Hill Allee (Houghton 
Mifflin). 

You will not be surprised to find Cathe- 
rine’s pupils debating, “Resolved that women 
should hold equal legal rights with men.” 

But before the debate, you will enjoy 
Catherine’s adventures in school teaching 
during those early days. She was quick to 
understand and sympathize with the children 
who had to walk miles to school; and when, 
taking a house for herself instead of school 
fees that could not be collected, she opened 
her doors to a thin little waif, it was, you 
feel, the kind of thing she would do. It 
would not have been like her to withhold 
from Christopher Barnard the news that an 
old will had been found in the wall—a will 
that made him rightful owner of her house 
—but this, too, Catherine worked out. A 
House of Her Own by Marjorie Hill Allee 
(Houghton Mifflin) is a splendidly told 
story. 


A Bowlful of Stars 


You meet Janey Grant in the year 1876, 
at a celebration in honor of Colorado's birth- 
day as a State. Her friend, Susan Sloane, 
is with her, as are Sandy McPhee, Susan’s 
fiancé, and Haakon, the Viking-like young 
man she herself expects to marry. It doesn’t 
need an astrologer’s fantastic fortune to con- 
vince you that unusual events are soon to 
take place, for in that rugged country, with 
its mountains, its cattlemen, its miners, its 
mining settlements, its Indians, and pictur- 
esque characters, life was certain to fall upon 
stirring ways. 

Almost immediately Sandy confessed that 
he had bought a claim. Janey secretly bought 
one, too. Is this the golden fortune? Janey 
and Susan went to Sandy's claim, where 
Susan married Sandy. Soon disappointment 
in the gold washing overtook them. Very 
bravely, then, the two girls started a bakery, 
and even took a boarder. It was hard work, 
but there were good times, too, in the min- 
ing settlement—picnics, parties, unusual 


people to know. Yet Janey was not happy, 
for there was a misunderstanding between 
herself and Haakon. But at last they worked 
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it out together. Janey’s story is called A 
Bowlful of Stars. It is by Florence Crannell 
Means (Houghton Mifflin). 


The Calico Ball 


This story begins in the little town of 
Cahaba in Alabama, not long after the Civil 
War—and it tells about Molly Ann Somers, 
fourteen-year-old Molly, who puts up her 
hair in the first chapter, determined to be 
ready for thrilling things. Then her father 
announces they are moving to Birmingham. 

Birmingham! Good times—parties, balls! 
At least, that is Molly Ann’s dream as they 
ride over the railroad her father has helped 
to build. But Birmingham is not a dream, 
with its black smoke, and its iron furnace. 
And their arrival would have been sad, in- 
deed, if Molly Ann had not seen entrancing 
Amarantha Gay’s homecoming with her new 
husband, Christopher Thomas—Dr. Ama- 
rantha Gay, if you please! Those of you who 
have read Amarantha Gay, M. D. by Emma 
Gelders Sterne (Dodd, Mead), already know 
this character well. 

You feel certain 


that Amarantha will 
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make things happen. But Molly doesn’t 
know that—and she finds what enjoyment 
she can in the smoky town. Johnny Thomas 
helps, and her brother Bobby and his friends, 
and Aristide Daudet, the French boy whose 
father is helping solve the problem of fuel 
for the iron furnace. 

There are disappointments in Birming- 
ham for others beside Molly Ann. The coke 
which M. Daudet tries to make is a failure. 
The furnace goes dead, and hard times strike 
the town. When Doctor Thomas, Christo- 
pher’s father, goes to France, Amarantha 
Gay, left in charge of the hospital, discovers 
that people will not trust a woman doctor. 
Then a typhoid fever epidemic breaks out, 
and Doctor Gay valiantly proves her mettle, 
while Molly Ann Somers finds that even a 
girl can do her share. The epidemic is check- 
ed at last. And the coke? That problem, too, 
is worked out, with a mysterious hermit 
proving important, and a Calico Ball for 
celebration. And Molly Ann? Yes, she goes 
to the ball. It is all in The Calico Ball by 
Emma Gelders Sterne (Dodd, Mead). 

Girls of other days—it is interesting to get 
acquainted with them! 


Women in Medicine and Nursing 


(Continued from page 25) 
persevere in the face of all difficulties. 

In the Great War, not only were the 
armies supplied with trained nurses, but 
women doctors staffed their own ambulances 
and followed the men up to the trenches. 
In the Near East, the American Women’s 
Hospitals, staffed by women doctors, took 
care of the epidemics that devastated the 
refugees. And at home, in the very modern 
field of research work, some women are now 
finding their greatest success. Dr. Florence 
Sabin of the Rockefeller Institute brings to 
her bacteriological research the same cru- 
sading enthusiasm that took the Blackwell 
sisters into medicine a short century ago. 

At present sixty-three coeducational col- 
leges admit women medical students. The 
Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania 
is the only one for women alone. As medical 
courses are hard, students are not advised to 
try to work their way. A certain number of 
scholarships are available in both the aca- 
demic and medical colleges. Some nurses, 
who have always been interested in the medi- 
cal end, practice nursing until they have 
saved up enough money for the medical 
course. There is no doubt that the double 
training gives an intimate and thorough 
understanding of the problems of health and 
disease. 

Considering the vast length of history, the 
nursing profession is only a husky infant. A 
scant hundred years ago, Florence Night- 
ingale fought her fight for the training of 
women in nursing. Until that time there 
had been only practical nurses. Any woman 
with a natural aptitude for caring for the 
sick, was good enough. But Florence Night- 
ingale believed that this inborn aptitude 
could be developed by training. The enor- 
mous mortality of the wounded in the 
Crimean War of 1854 gave her her oppor- 
tunity. She asked the Prime Minister of 
England to be allowed to take out to the 
Crimea a trained band of thirty-eight nurses. 
When they reached the Crimea, they found 
no houses for the wounded, no beds, no 
blankets, no sheets, no basins, nor any med- 
ical supplies. In the face of such appalling 


difficulties—difficulties that seem incredi- 
ble to us who have hospital supplies always 
on the spot—Florence Nightingale got to- 
gether all things necessary for the care of 
the wounded. Houses, beds, blankets, sheets, 
basins, supplies, all appeared as if by magic. 
The wounded themselves were gathered up 
by the cartload from the trenches and hovels 
where they lay dying. They were bathed 
and fed and cared for. The mortality, which 
had been forty-two per cent, dropped, under 
her care and that of her nurses, to four per 
cent in as many months. This was the first 
spectacular triumph of trained nursing. 

Miss Nightingale’s work has made her 
one of the great women of our times. She 
herself was delicate, often sick and confined 
to her bed in later years, but her spirit was 
indomitable. She not only performed her 
great service to the world in saving human 
lives and easing human suffering, but by 
her own personal example, and by the cre- 
ation of a new profession for women, she 
enabled thousands of women to carry on 
happy and successful careers. 

Nursing nowadays includes not only bed- 
side nursing, but all aspects of public health 
nursing. The school nurse, the visiting nurse 
sent out on tuberculosis cases, the Red 
Cross Nurse with her cape and her floating 
headdress, are all the outcome of Florence 
Nightingale’s original idea. Surgical nursing 
and the running of the operating room offer 
still further opportunities for women. 

While in 1880 there were only fifteen 
nursing schools graduating one hundred and 
fifty-seven students, by 1932 there were one 
thousand, seven hundred and eight nursing 
schools graduating twenty-five thousand 
students. A hospital of good standing usual- 
ly has a nursing school connected with it, 
where the usual course is three years. This 
may be shortened to two years for college 
graduates. During the training, the student 
nurse is taught without charge, as a rule, 
but is not paid for her services. In some 
hospitals, the uniforms are given, but in 
others they must be bought by the proba- 
tioner. A young nurse, just graduated, is 
likely to find work (Continued on page 40) 
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it Get Out-of-Doors 
Mtv Enjoy Winter’s 
Greatest Sport on 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


Used by 90% of the experts and 
Champions, by the Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition, and voted THE MOST 
POPULAR SKIS by students at 
Dartmouth college. 

Jumping, racing. downhill, slalom 
and touring models in smartest de- 
signs. Beautiful and durable hand- 
rubbed finish. 

Free booklet “HOW TO SKI” 
wil help you learn 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
83 Merriam Pk. St. Paul, 
World's Largest Ski Manufacturers 
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REAL HANDICRAFT PROJECTS 


InTropvctory Orrers: DEC. & JAN. 

1. Girl Scout Metalcraft Book Ends 

2. Leather Key-Case, Six Hooks 
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Girl Scout Course $19° 


Girl Scout Leaders who do not have the opportunity 
to attend training courses in their own or a 
neighboring community may now take training by 
mail. A Correspondence Course has recently been 
established at National Headquarters. There are 
six lessons, covering fundamental principles of 
troop management, Tenderfoot, Second Class and 
First Class techniques and the outdoor program. 


The cost is only $1.00. Each lesson has an assign- 
ment, which is returned to the student corrected, 
when the succeeding lesson is sent to her. For a 
registration blank, write to: Girl Scout National 
Headquarters, 570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
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10407 Michigan Ave. Chicago, I. 
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Women in Medicine and Nursing 


(Continued from page 39) 

with the doctors under whom she has trained. 
Advancement in nursing depends upon the 
nurse’s temperament and ability. 

Thirty-three universities also have schools 
of training for nurses incorporated in the 
university, where a ‘'B. A.” or a “B. S.” de- 
gree may be taken, in combination with the 
nursing diploma. A few of these universities 
pay the nurses in training from three to 
fifteen dollars a month. It is only fair to 
warn girls who are thinking of making nurs- 
ing their life-work that, since the depression, 
the nursing profession has been overcrowded. 

In our cities and their suburbs, modern 
hospital care has given the sick the pro- 
verbial nine lives of the cat. But in the fast- 
nesses of the mountains, out of contact with 
modern life, men, women and children still 
die needlessly for want of doctors and nurses. 
In the Kentucky mountains, the death rate 
from tuberculosis, hookworm, and _ blood 
poisoning was very high until Mary Breckin- 
ridge, a Kentucky woman who knew and 
loved the mountaineers, had the idea of 
founding a special corps of nurses to live in 
the mountains, and bring modern scien- 
tific care to the mountaineers. In 1925, she 
herself and two nurses began the work of 
the now well established Frontier Nurse. 

As the only way of getting about that 
wild country was on horseback, these nurses 
had to be experienced horsewomen. The 
three women answered every call that came 
to them, at whatever time of night or day, 
going out in wintry iciness at midnight over 
lone trails, fording the swollen streams of 
spring. They fought ignorance, disease and 
death. The dangers they faced would make a 
Crusader of old hesitate. Soon Mary Breck- 
inridge and her two nurses had eight thou- 
sand cases in their care, and served a total 


of fifteen thousand patients. By 1931 they 
had made, with the other nurses of their 
staff—now numbering about thirty-one— 
over ninety-seven thousand home visits, and 
had treated, besides, nearly fifty-seven thou- 
sand patients who had come down from their 
mountain homes to the nurses’ clinic. 

The improvement in health conditions in 
the Kentucky mountains has been great. 
Hookworm and tuberculosis are being 
wiped out, and an entirely different prospect 
of life and health is being created for the 
mountaineers. This is the achievement of 
Mary Breckinridge and her ‘Nurses on 
Horseback.” 

This group of pioneer nurses has been 
so successful that it has been taken by the 
Government as the model for other groups 
to be established in the Ozarks, in the Al- 
leghanies, and in the Rockies. These stations 
exist only in imagination as yet, and on 
paper, and await materialization. But it has 
never been hard to find, in America, a per- 
sonnel for any enterprise that offers danger, 
hardship, and the saving of many lives. 

Out of the ever larger group of women 
who are interested in nursing, emerges the 
smaller group which we have discussed— 
those who want to go beyond nursing into 
medicine. The selection of this smaller group 
depends upon certain qualities of mind and 
intelligence, rather than upon qualities of 
heart. It necessitates an interest in the cu- 
rious and intricate ways of disease, and a 
willingness to undertake the long and ardu- 
ous study—high school, college, medical 
college, and postgraduate study—that ulkti- 
mately creates the modern doctor. Medicine 
has the unique status of being a profession 
that does not put gain first. Any doctor or 
nurse who puts selfish gain as the goal is 
not worthy of the name. Doctors seldom be- 


come rich. Most of them make a modest 
living, enough to pay their debts and send 
their children to college. In a demoralized 
society, where the fundamental breakdown 
is a breakdown of ideals, these two pro- 
fessions—medicine and nursing—still flour- 
ish, founded upon ideals. In them will be 
found continual hard work, boundless thrill 
and interest, and that stir of thanksgiving 
that moves the doctor's or the nurse’s heart 
when the sick patient gets up and walks. 
In medicine, whether it is approached 
through nursing or doctoring, there is no 
limit set to one’s achievement save the limit 
of one’s personality and one’s desire. There 
is always an enemy to conquer, some killer as 
yet rampant among humanity—infantile 
paralysis, cancer, to be conquered—some 
ideal of human power to be embodied in 
the super babies of the next generation. 
In the unknown century that looms ahead 
of us, where women must be earners, and 
yet marry and keep house and rear chil- 
dren, both medicine and nursing offer pro- 
fessions that can be carried on successfully 
together with home making. The girl who 
wants to enter either, or both, of these pro- 
fessions must be sure of one thing—that 
she likes sick people. All else can be learned. 


The author acknowledges indebtedness to: 

Medical Women Today and Yesterday— 
N. Y. Medical Record, July 27, 1918, Sarah 
J. McNutt; History of Women in Medicine 
—Women’'s Medical Journal 1908, Martha 
Wollstein; The Woman Doctor and Her 
Future, 1922, Louisa Martindale; Eminent 
Victorians, G. Lytton Strachey; History of 
Nursing, Nutting and Dock; History of 
Nursing, 1929, J. J. Walsh; U. S. Depart- 
ment of Interior, Leaflet No. 15, 1932; 
Nurses on Horseback, Ernest Poole. 


How Well do You Talk? 


(Continued from page 20) 
or the track team, or whatever it might be). 
That's just fine—congratulations! Do you 
think our school will have a chance to win 
the next game (or contest, or meet) ?”’ 

Or she might begin, “That speech of 
yours at the High School assembly last week 
was keen. You must have read a lot about 
engineering (or radio, or aéronautics, or 
whatever he talked about in his speech). Do 
you plan to go into that kind of work when 
you finish school?” If he says he does, you 
can discuss which branch of the work, the 
college he would like to attend, etc. Pres- 
ently, if you have struck an opener that fits 
the case, you will find that you both are 
chatting easily, and having a good time. 

Of course you may not know anything 
about the boy or his interests. In that case, 
ask him some questions to try to find out 
what he likes to talk about. “Tell me about 
yourself,” you might say. “What games do 
you like to play?”’ or “What kind of books 
do you like to read?” Or you might begin 
by asking what school he attends, or what 
subjects he likes best at school. You might 
tell him that you have been trying to guess 
what kind of person he is; that you have 
been wondering whether he is the studious 
type, whether he likes fishing better than 
hunting, whether he is an only child, or has 
sisters and brothers. If you admit that you 


have been making up some guesses about 
him, he will want to know what they are. 
Should your guesses be right, he will be 
impressed with your ability to read char- 
acter; and if they are wrong, he will ex- 





POSTURE IS 
IMPORTANT IN 
VOICE CULTURE / 


plain your mistakes to you. In either case a 
conversation will be launched. 

I don’t mean that you should resort 
to flattery. Flattery doesn’t fool anyone worth 
fooling. But you needn't be afraid to show 
that you are interested in people and their 
achievements. The world would be a far 
pleasanter place, if more people looked for 
a chance now and then to say something 
kind. Remember almost everyone gets blue 
and discouraged at times, and an occasional 
compliment, sincerely spoken, never does 
any harm, and often does a lot to make 
life happier. 

Naturally, though, you must use discre- 
tion, lest your show of interest go too far. 
You must never rush people, and you 
mustn’t pry into their personal affairs. You 
must not ask a girl how much her dress cost, 
or what grade she received in history ex- 
amination. She may tell you if she wants to, 
but you mustn’t embarrass her by asking. 
You may always ask her about her ideas 
and opinions, however, such as “How do 
you like that new story in The American 
Girl?” 

Speaking of opinions reminds me to warn 
you against arguing. Discussion is fine, but 
arguing is ill-bred and uncomfortable for 
everyone. There is an important difference 
between the two. If you want to be sure 
you are on the safe (Continued on page 42) 











Make Your Own Clothes 


These careful instructions will enable even inexperienced seamstresses 


to make this attractive little daytime dress 


HAPPY New Year is all 

the happier if one has a 

new dress to carry over 
the thrills and excitements 
of the holiday season into 
the ordinary work -a- day 
world. So here is a timely sug- 
gestion for you. 

Heavy crépe, sheer wool, 
linen, or cotton would be 
equally smart for this model, 
and it’s good for school, busi- 
ness, or informal daytime wear. 
There’s so much one can do 
with a two-piece dress nowa- 
days. The skirt and blouse can 
be made of contrasting materi- 
als—other blouses can be worn 
with the skirt, and vice versa. 
The skirt is trim, slim, simple, 
and easy to make. Two pieces, 
two darts, two seams, and a 
hem. The blouse can be made 
with either long or short 
sleeves, but best of all are the 
patch pockets, the decorative 
stitching, and the back closing 
with bound buttonholes. If 
this is the first dress you have 
made, don’t be afraid—previ- 
ous issues of THE AMERICAN 
Gir have offered many help- 
ful suggestions. 

Before spreading out your 
material, take the ‘“Construc- 
tion and Cutting Guide” from 
the pattern envelope and study 
it carefully, fixing firmly in 
your mind each of the nine 














pieces, the placement of darts, 
gathers, stitchings, etc. Then 
take each piece of pattern, and 
check with your own measure- 
ments to determine what al- 


E-4766, 25C. TWO-PIECE 
DRESS. COMES IN SIZES 
12, 14, 16, 18 AND 20. 
ORDER FROM THE AMERICAN 
GIRL FASHION EDITOR, 570 
LEXINGTON AVENUE, N. Y. C. 








terations, if any, are necessary, 

being guided by the column on 

the right, under ‘Pattern Al- 

terations.’”” When this is done, 

spread your material smoothly 

over as much space as available 

or required. Place the pattern 

on the material, as indicated on the layout, 
pinning each piece carefully. Before remov- 
ing the pattern, mark all notches and per- 
forations which indicate darts, buttonholes, 
etc. Here we call your attention to Step 5 
under “To Cut.” 

Prepare your sewing machine for stitch- 
ing. Examine your needle to see that it is 
neither bent nor blunt, for this will cause 
skipped stitches and breaking of threads. 
Test the stitch on the fabric you are using 
for proper length and correct tensions. 

Remove the pattern from front and back, 
and stitch under-arm darts, and darts in back. 

From here on, follow the step-by-step in- 
structions from one through twenty, and, 








when finished, your dress will be complete. 

Three-eighths of an inch has been allowed 
for all seams. You will notice when closing 
the shoulder seam, that the back shoulder is 
a little longer than the front. Match the 
notches, and ease the fullness in between, 
stretching the front only slightly. This in- 
sures a smooth fit across the shoulders. Press 
each seam immediately after stitching. Refer 
to the “Make Your Own Clothes” article in 
the November issue for hints on pressing. 

It is well to finish each seam as you pro- 
ceed, and in the lower right-hand corner, 
four ways for finishing are illustrated. Num- 
bers 2 and 3 are most generally used. Pinked 
edges, especially when the pinking attach- 
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ment is used, are a quick and 
practical finish, provided your 
material does not fray easily. 
If it frays, use finish Number 
2, pressing the seam open, 
turning the edge under 14 
inch, and stitching about 4g 
inch from the folded edge. 

A hem finishes the lower 
edge of the blouse. The draw- 
ings in Step 4 are quite clear. 
The lower edge is turned un- 
der 4% inch, then the hem is 
turned to the right side. Apply 
facing to the slash at center 
front, stitch as illustrated in 
Step 4, then turn facing and 
hem to the inside of the gar- 
ment—baste and slip stitch to 
position. 

Note that under-arm seams 
are clipped at the waist line. 
This is to prevent drawing of 
the seam which, when pressed, 
will lie smooth. 

Before seaming the sleeve, 
run a row of stitching, using 
a longer stitch than usual, be- 
tween notches 7 and 8 in the 
back of the sleeve. Draw up 
the under thread, evenly dis- 
tributing the fullness, and 
matching notches 7 and 8 in 
the seam. To put in the sleeve, 
first run a row of stitching 
around the top of the sleeve 
between single and double 
notches. This is to prevent 
stretching, and to ease fullness. 
Now pin the sleeve in, match- 
ing under-arm seam notches 
and the single perforation to 
the shoulder seam, then baste 
and stitch. If correct seam 
allowances have been taken, 
the sleeve should fit smoothly. 
The cap of the sleeve should never be 
trimmed off. 

To stitch long seams, as in the skirt, first 
spread the pieces on a flat surface and bring 
the two edges together, matching notches— 
then pin, placing pins across every three 
inches. Always stitch from the top to the 
lower edge. This is true of all seams. 
When applying a flat bias-finish, as you 





-will do on the pocket and lower edge of 


the sleeve, stretch the bias edge slightly, 
pinning the two edges together before 
basting. 


For other smart and simple dress pat- 


terns, send for our pattern book—10¢c. 
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How Well do You Talk? 


(Continued from page 40) 

side, make up your mind you won't feel it 
essential to convert your listener to your 
point-of-view. Don’t ever be offended or hurt 
if people don’t come around to your way of 
thinking. Everyone is entitled to his own 
way of thinking. You will be a more pleas- 
ant companion and conversationalist, and 
you will enjoy a lot more, if you cultivate 
in yourself a sense of tolerance for others, 
and a habit of trying to see and understand 
that there is more than one side to every 
question. Don’t assert your views with abso- 
lute finality. If you don’t agree, say, “It 
seems to me that you have omitted a point 
which might change your view,’ rather 
than, “No, what you say is entirely wrong.” 
The former approach will catch the interest 
of your listener, and will make him want 
to hear your side. The latter will antagonize 
him, and put him on the defensive. 

But let's go back once more to the ques- 
tion of finding things to talk about. I once 
knew a girl who, whenever she went any- 
where, suffered greatly from a tendency to 
become speechless just at the wrong time. 
She decided to do something about it. And 
this is what she did. She started a “‘conversa- 
tion notebook” in which she jotted down 
ideas, anecdotes, incidents of various kinds 
that she thought would make good con- 
versational material. She had always read a 
great deal, but she said she never seemed 
to remember things clearly enough to talk 
about them. Before she went to a party she 
took time to look over some portion of her 
notebook to refresh her memory. She even 


(Continued from page 11) 
been told to stay safely aboard the schooner. 

It was four o’clock—so the galley clock 
said abruptly. The Estonia said he had two 
to go, but please stand by. Suddenly tired, 
Shirley looked up to find that at some earlier 
time Blue Pete had left a mug of coffee, a 
doughnut, and a piece of pie on the shelf 
beside her. She munched the doughnut, tap- 
ping her fingers impatiently on the table. 
HKDX< had promised to tell her about him- 
self, and what life was like in the radio 
shack of a great liner. She couldn’t wait. 
She felt half ashamed to have been so talka- 
tive about personal matters with a perfect 
stranger. And yet she felt he wasn’t that: 
it was as if something in the air had proved 
a friend. 

There he was again! And what news! 
“I can see a couple of dories off to lee- 
ward. Yours? Now you wanted to know 
about “4 

Above the sharp buzz of dots and dashes 
Shirley heard, right overhead, a brassy roar. 
She pulled off the ‘phones, and sat rigid, 
listening. If it was what she thought— 
W au-a-a-augh! It came again, and she slid 
from Gil’s stool and ran limping on deck. 

Pete stood by the cabin transom, watch 
in one hand, klaxon handle in the other. 
She could hardly see him, though he was 
only twenty feet away. Snow! The first 
squall of the winter had clapped down on 
the ship like a furry cylinder. It was the one 
thing worse than fog, the one thing more 
bitterly hated and feared. It was as if a 
slow white hand, long, ghostly-fingered, 





rehearsed to her roommate at school just 
how she would introduce this subject, or 
that story, into the conversation. Her plans 
didn’t always work out, of course; and I sup- 
pose her conversation was a bit artificial at 
first. It wasn’t long, though, before she 
began to improve; and now her friends find 
her an exceptionally stimulating talker. 

If you are seriously interested in devel- 
oping your conversational ability, I advise 
that you take time to read a good news- 
paper every day. Don’t just skim through, 
without reading anything thoroughly. That 
won't help you much, for you won't know 
what you have read. Better not skip the 
sports pages, either, if you want to join 
in discussions with the boys of your social 
circle. Make your interests as wide as pos- 
sible. Include such diversified events as ten- 
nis matches, polar expeditions, the new 
books and plays and movies, art exhibitions, 
politics, and so on. 

In one of my earlier articles, I spoke of 
the importance of being a good listener. 
Don’t be misled into thinking that all a 
good listener does is to sit back and listen. 
There is a real art in listening. You can't 
let your mind wander for an instant—not 
if you are a good listener. The good listener 
pays attention every minute, interposing a 
question now and then, making an intelligent 
comment that serves to draw out the speaker. 
Naturally a listener of this kind is a rare 
jewel, and is popular with everyone. 

Then there is the other kind of listener, 
the one who sits back and doesn’t even 
bother to look interested, excusing himself 


Moon Coming Up 


were clenching furtively around you, lest 
anybody learn what was about to happen. 

W au-a-a-a-augh! 

With the pathetic, futile bleating of that 
recall echoing in her ears, Shirley found 
herself back in the galley. Her teeth dug 
at her lip, her hands were shaking. She 
doubted if she could send .. . but she must 
. . . only one thing to do. Into her mind 
had flashed the picture of twelve cockle- 
shells, the men busy, not noticing—struck 
blind. And that great mass of steel—the 
Estonia—charging in among them! 

“HKDX HKDX HKDX... Stop, please 
stop, till we can get the boats in, you hear 
me? STOP... W25GB.” 

Silence. Was he angry, indignant at her 
nerve, derisive? Had he heard? 

W au-a-a-a-augh! 

She sent it again, incoherent, desperate. 
“Please, they can’t see you, thick snow, 
STOP.” 

Silence. No use, eh? He must be sending, 
official stuff. What right had she to inter- 
fere? Only a dory or two. What was a dory 
compared with 

W au-a-a-a-augh! 

She had forgotten to close the receiver 
switch! She snapped it now—and heard 
what she vowed, but later doubted, was the 
last of a faint “Okay.” 

Head in her hands, trembling all over, she 
set herself to wait. Nothing else to do. 

W au-a-a-a-augh! 

* * 

The snow ceased as the last dory, Number 

3, was swung aboard. Darkness had fallen, 





on the ground that he isn’t much of a 
conversationalist anyway, and since there are 
always those who like to talk, he won't 
exert himself. Nothing is more difficult than 
to try to talk to such a person, for he lets 
the conversation die every time it comes his 
way. You ask him a question, and he an- 
swers “Yes” or “No’’—and that’s the end 
of the subject until you try again. No one 
has a right to be that kind of listener. A 
certain amount of responsiveness, a willing- 
ness to hold up one’s end of the conversa- 
tion, these are absolutely required by all the 
rules of good manners. 

In spite of that last sentence, I hope that 
none of you will be the kind of conversa- 
tionalist who says whatever pops into her 
head, rather than allow the talk to lapse 
for a moment or two. There is nothing 
more tiring than a conversation which rattles 
along aimlessly, from one point to another, 
starting nowhere and going nowhere, yet 
fearful of stopping. You need not be afraid 
of conversational lulls. Remember that it 
isn’t imperative to keep up a continual chat- 
ter in order to make the conversation a suc- 
cess. Conversation is at its best when it is 
spontaneous, when people understand each 
other well enough to talk, or be silent for 
a while. Of course that is an ideal state that 
only happens when congenial friends are 
together. Sometimes conversational lulls do 
mean that people really have nothing to say 
to each other. When things get that way, 
it’s better, I think, to bring out some games, 
instead of trying to bolster up a conversation 
that refuses to come off. 


but flares over the gutting-tables in her waist 
made the schooner’s deck light. 

The weather was clearing handsomely, 
cold and calm it was, and every boat rode 
down to her thole-pins with fat halibut. 
Shirley was at the rail when Gil scrambled 
aboard. 

His oilskins and boots were silvery with 
scales. Something had changed him. He had 
forgotten something, or remembered some- 
thing; and there was serenity in his level 
look, his grin. 

“Hi, Shirley,” he said in a man’s voice. 
“Get any business ?”"—and stumped forward 
to his place at the tables. 

She took a long breath, content. Turn- 
ing aft, she saw the massive black shape of 
the Estonia, belted with lights, that was 
now slowly passing. Down from her bridge 
floated, hoarse in a megaphone, “Glad to 
oblige, Cap'n.” 

Jeremy Thrale waved in answer. “What 
d’ye reckon he meant by that?” he asked 
wonderingly. 

His niece was waving, too, but at the 
lighted doorway of the radio shack, abaft 
the towering funnel. Somebody stood there 
. . . waving. 

Shirley laughed with a catch in her throat, 
and pointed east. “Look, Uncle Jemmy,” 
she said. ‘““Moon coming up!” 

A whisper of red, then a sliver of glitter- 
ing orange lay low on the wide slow sea. 
The captain looked and chuckled. 

"So, 'tis,” he said. “That’s a good sign, 
youngster.” 

She thought so. 
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The Heedless Haydens 


(Continued from page 23) 
But I'll go up and talk to Professor Duteau 
about my turkeys. He thinks it’s a world- 
beater of an idea. We could go in it to- 
gether.” 

The Professor had once perfected a de- 
vice to regulate heat in incubators. When 
Professor Duteau—Old Doty, some called 
him—came through this part of the country, 
he and Ben held forth for hours about high- 
sounding plans which would one day star- 
tle the world. 

“I wouldn’t be any help to you in this 
dairy business, Twin,” Ben was saying. “I 
can do more if I go on with my turkey 
idea. I'm not the plodding kind. I don't 
think it gets you very far.” 

“It'll certainly get us farther than your 
wild-goose schemes,” Laura flared. “And 
that’s just like you, Ben—to go away, and 
dawdle around up at Old Doty’s when 
there'll be a lot of hard work to do here. 
All hands should pull together.” 


Bee longed to hear Ben say in his old 

easy way, “Oh, shut up, Laura.” But he 
didn’t. He only gave her a tight, hurt look 
and went out of the door. 

The others sat there in the warm, poorly- 
lighted kitchen, and looked stupidly at each 
other. .. . Ben was gone! And with his go- 
ing, something almost tangible went from 
the room. Perhaps it was that handful of 
dreams he was always holding out to them. 
Bendy got up and hurried out. 

She was there at the barn door when Ben 
came out leading his horse. A hundred 
memories of their scrappy, sharing child- 
hood brushed her. “You're not mad, Ben?” 

He framed her face in his two hands. 
“Not at you, Twin. But sometime I'm 
going to shake old fat Laura till her teeth 
rattle. Bendy, don’t decide I'm the family 
wastrel—just yet : 

“You'll come back and work with us if 
you don’t go in with Duteau on turkeys, 
won't you?” she begged. 

Ben shook his head. “Kind of humor Skip- 
per Ann along for me, will you, Bendy ?— 
till I come back.” 

Hoof-beats on the dry prairie road ... 
dimmer . . . and dimmer. 

Back in the kitchen Skipper Ann was in 
need of humoring. She was sobbing heart- 
brokenly. Bendy tried to pull the stiff little 
figure up on her lap, and Mary Martha 
murmured, “Hush—hush, acushla.”’ Laura 
scolded the little girl, and Joe offered her 
every treasure he had. But Skipper Ann only 
sobbed on, “I want Ben.” 

How she and Ben idolized each other! 
“I'm Ben’s baby,” Skipper had always said. 
The Haydens all knew the story by heart. 
How, on the night of the twins’ birthday, 
a blizzard raged, and their father had roused 
Ben out of a sound sleep to thrust a swad- 
dled bundle into his arms, saying worried- 
ly, “Here, Ben, take this out to the kitchen 
fire—keep it warm.” 

And how before Ben could get his shoes 
laced, a choking little cry came from the 
bundle. So Ben had hurried to the kitchen, 
and laid the bundle on the oven door, and 
patted it. “Therey, therey—don’t cry.” 

Yes, Ben’s baby. ‘See, Mary Martha, 
squeeze a drop of milk on your arm, and 
if it don’t feel hot—or cold either. . ..” 
For the raging blizzard had kept the doctor 
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from getting to the Rocking Chair until it 
was too late to save the mother. 

Felix Hayden, their father, had died a 
month after his wife's death. Pneumonia. 
Even yet old Mary Martha scarcely realized 
her son was dead. She often called Ben 
“Felix.” Her old mind occasionally took 
strange flights, wandering back over the 
troublous trails of her life. Sometimes she 
imagined herself again the bride of the first 
Felix who had come West and built the 
Rocking Chair, and she talked of how long 
the new cradle should be; sometimes she 
imagined herself crossing the plains, and 
wept inconsolably because they must trek 
on, leaving two small graves somewhere in 
the wilderness. 

Through the years, it was the patient Ben 
who rocked Skipper Ann when she cried 
with colic, who put gravy on her potatoes 
and molasses on her bread. Ann had learned 
to skip as soon as she walked, to keep up 
with Ben's long stride, hence her name of 
Skipper. And now Ben was gone. The little 
girl’s sobs filled the kitchen. 

Finally Murdock, turning the pages of | 
Lindsey's Rancher's Friend, found a page 
full of spotted ponies with this printed chal- 
lenge, “Find two ponies just alike and win 
Chieftain.” This was one of Murdock’s 
weaknesses. And whenever he didn’t win 
the promised car, or check for ten thou- 
sand dollars, he bitterly denounced “them 
dirty crooks back East.” Everything that 
went wrong in Murdock’s life, he attrib- 
uted to these same “dirty crooks.” 

“It's hard to find two of these ponies 
just alike—doggoned if it ain't. Even when 
the spots are alike—but let's see. . . . No 
sir, number twelve and twenty-seven ain't 
quite alike.” 

Skipper Ann wiped her overflow of tears 
on the sleeve of Murdock’s old sheepskin 
coat that hung about her thin shoulders. 
“Thirteen is just like this one, Murdock— 
see?” 

““Huh-uh, it ain't! Looky here, see that 
there black tip on the tail! They don’t fool 
old Murdock. And when you get the spots 
right, you got to look close at the feet. 
Takes a smart fellow to figure out these 
here puzzles. Else how could they give a 
pony for a prize?” 

“But look, Murdock!” The aftermath of | 
a sob, like a hiccough, quivered through the 
little girl. “Look at seventeen and two!” 


* * Me * a: 


THE day the persnickety schoolmarm 

was to arrive at the Rocking Chair was 
one of Mary Martha's wandery days, so 
that Laura had to keep an anxious eye on 
her to see that she put soda in the biscuits, | 
salt in the stewing chicken. There were 
times when Mary Martha didn’t in the least 
recognize Laura’s authority in the kitchen, 
when she said, “Get out of here, you brazen 
upstart!” 

Murdock, too, had been particularly edgy. 
He polished his high, ornate boots, used an 
evil-smelling spot remover on his wide Stet- 
son. He washed the mud off the car, mend- | 
ed the most gaping rents in the upholstery. 
Murdock was to drive in to meet the late 
afternoon train, and bring the school-teach- 
er back to the Rocking Chair. “Not that I 
care what she thinks of me,’ he said, spit- 





ting on the toe of (Continued on page 44) 

















DURING the Civil 

War CLARA BAR- 
TON, entirely on her 
initiative, formed an 
unofficial Red Cross 
and actually worked 
on the battlefields her- 
self. ® It was she who, 
after the War,.was 
solely responsible for 
the foundation of the 
National Red Cross 
of America. 





BACH and every Pro- 

ficiency Badge you 
win attests your quali- 
fications as a leader. 
* And as you carn 
your honors, signify 
them in the most tell- 
ing way--with a Lion 
Bros. Co. perfectly 
embroidered emblem. 
Sold only through 
Girl Scout Head- 
quarters, New York. 


LION BROS. CO., INc. 


Werld'’s Largest Emblem Menufacturers 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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The handiest way of 
mounting large photos, 
posters, maps, charts, or 
drawings, is to use the 
new Senior NuAce Corner 
This popular style comes 
in black, white, gray, 


green, red, sepia, and 
ivory, in packages of 40 
corners; gold and silver, 
24 to the pkg. 


For snapshots, stamps, postcards, ete., use the Regular 
or Junior style corners. In colors as above, 100 to the pkg. ; 
gold and silver, 60 to the pkg. Famous Transparent corners, 


80 to the pkg 


Only 10c pkg. at dealers’ or 5 & 10c stores in U. 8., 
or send us 10c (Canada 15c) for pkg. and samples, 


ACE ART CO., 24 Gould St., Reading, Mass. 











37 West 37th Street 


Make Your Own 


WOOD-BEAD 
Bags, Belts, Necklaces, 


Bracelets, etc. 


Walco Wood Beads make attractive 
gifts—low in price, yet pleasing and 
worthwhile. They are new. The com- 
pleted article will be worth many times 
the cost of the materials. Send 10 cents 
(which will be deducted from the cost 
of your first order) for complete in- 
struction book and samples. 
Dept. A 


WALCO BEAD COMPANY 





New York, N. Y. 








Hickory Splints 


—Smooth, durable. 
six chair bottoms, $1.00 postpaid. 


Enough for 


David Hardin, Patesville, Kentucky. 








CUT ME 
ouT! 


and I will tell you how to 
raise $5.00 or more 


THE AMERICAN GIRL, Dept. 1A 
570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Name 
Street 
City 


State 
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The Heedless Haydens 


(Continued from page 43) 
his boot to heighten its luster. “Probably 
some flighty young fidget, or a hook-nosed 
old maid.” 

For five days now the Rocking Chair had 
bustled with preparations for the school- 
teacher - who - must - have - a - room - to - 
herself. Bendy and Murdock had covered the 
walls of the hot-dog stand with plaster board, 
had built into the wide openings—former- 
ly for the dispensing of hot-dog sandwiches 
—windows which slid jerkily to and fro. 
They had built two wabbly steps to a door 
that scraped against the floor in opening. 

But they had left too much to do on the 
last day. Bendy hadn't realized it would 
be such a long, back-breaking, eye-splashing 
job to tint the walls. And how that 
plaster board soaked up the turquoise 
blue liquid! She'd had to water it 
again and again to make it cover 
them. 

Laura was reproachful about the 
noticeable high-water marks where 
the color had been made weak, weak- 
er, weakest. Laura, too, was exhausted 
from this terrible upheaval of clean- 
ing, and refurbishing, and cooking. 
“What will she think when she sees 
that awful fading-out effect? That 
side of the wall will be the first thing 
to catch her eye.” 

“I like it,” said Skipper Ann. “It 
looks like water and waterfalls.” 

“We might paint some ducks on 


it,”” suggested Joe. 
FOr the outfitting of the teacher's 

room, they took the best from the 
house; the least mangy of the cow- 
hide rugs, a mirror which would 
reflect a teacher's face with only 
slight waverings. Joe added his stuffed 
prairie dog. Even Murdock, before 
he left, had taken from its tissue paper 
wrappings an orchid blanket his sis- 
ter had sent last Christmas, and laid 
it on the foot of the teacher's bed. 

Only Laura had acted grudgingly. 

No, they wouldn't give the teacher 

the best lamp. This one that smoked 

if you turned it high was good enough for 
her. 

And now it was evening, and Murdock 
and the teacher would soon be here. The 
chicken, already simmered to tenderness, 
gave out a tantalizing odor. Bendy sniffed 
it hungrily. Lunch had been a meager, pick- 
ed-up affair. Her hands were stiff and red 
from scrubbing. She must change her clothes, 
for a glimpse in the kitchen mirror showed 
a figure in a faded blue shirt and corduroys, 
with blue polka-dotted face and neck, and 
an old cap of Joe's, pulled far down to 
protect her hair. 

It was just at this tired, exasperated mo- 
ment that she caught sight, in the gathering 
twilight, of some horses in their field of 
corn fodder. Her eyes glinted grimly. Those 
horses belonged to the new neighbor on the 
Dwight ranch—the one who had said their 
fences were slack, that they were slack people. 

All right, she said to herself grimly, she'd 
show that superior stranger if his horses 
could get into the field of fodder she was 
saving for her future milk cows. She sad- 
dled the buckskin, kicked him into a gal- 
lop. Goosie followed her. 


It was a small bunch of mixed horses— 
some of them full-grown colts, some of 
them mares. There went old silly Goosie 
barking like a mad hyena! The dog was 
such a fool about driving stock. She always 
barked at their heads instead of their heels, 
and none of the Haydens had ever given 
the time, or had the patience to train her 
properly. 

The horses turned, raced through the 
rough stubble. Well, let Goosie give them 
a good chase! Perhaps it would teach this 
old-maidish neighbor to keep them on his 
own place! 

But the horses weren’t heading for the 
let-down place in the wire. They were gal- 
loping pell-mell down the line of fence— 


Cover Contest News 


HUNDRED and fifteen titles for the November 

cover were received. The winning title is 
“Two Minds With But a Single Thought.” This 
was submitted by two girls, so the prize, a book, 
is awarded to Helen Winslow of Nantucket, Massa- 
chusetts, whose entry was mailed first. Eighteen 
girls submitted ‘Please!’ or some variation of it. 


Other titles were “Talking Turkey,” “The Turkey 
Trot,” “The Nose Knows,” “Waiting for the 
Downfall of Turkey,” “Pilgrim's Progress,’ ‘’Tur- 
key or Hung(a) ry,” “Great Expectations,” “Turkey 
Gobblers,” “The Way to the Heart Lies Through 
the Stomach,” “The Eyes Get It,” “All For One, 
and One For All,” “Eventually, Why Not Now?,” 
“Turkey, Tabitha, Teddy, and Tabby,” and “Be- 


tween Two Fires.” 


If you think of a good title for this month's 
cover, send it to the Cover Contest Editor, in care 
of THE AMERICAN GIRL, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. You do not have to be a sub- 
scriber to enter the contest. The sender of the best 
title will receive a book as prize. Please print the 
title, and include only your name, address, age, and 
the date on the same sheet. All entries must be 
mailed not later than January fifteenth. 


running so wildly they'd go through wire 
and all, at the corner. Sure enough, they 
did! Some of the colts jumped over. The 
mares didn’t. Bendy heard the snapping 
twang of wire as their hoofs caught on the 
strands—one almost fell. Goosie, by now, 
was barked out and winded. She turned to 
look back with foolish pride. 


ENDY heard a shout. A man on a cream- 
colored filly was galloping up. So, 
here was the new neighbor! Well, they'd 
fight it out. Why—why, this was the young 
man she'd met in Slow Water under a flash- 
ing sky. Only now it was his gray eyes which 
were flashing. He rose straight up to Bendy. 
“What do you mean, young fellow, sicking 
a fool dog on my horses?” 

Young fellow! Then he did not recognize 
her in the dusk. He must think she was a 
boy. Bendy’s feelings were a hodgepodge. 
Anger, yes—and shame, along with the an- 
ger, for the childish way she had raced the 
horses, for the hoidenish way she looked. 

She didn’t answer him; but when she dug 
her heels into the buckskin to go back, he 
reached out and grabbed her reins. “I've 


a good notion to yank you out of that sad- 
dle, and paddle you good. You know as 
well as I do that horses won’t go through 
a fence that’s even passably tight. It all goes 
together—a fool dog, and slack fences, and 
someone like you with no respect for horse- 
flesh.” 

They sat their horses in the growing 
darkness, and glowered angrily at each other. 
Finally he swung out of his saddle. “Scram- 
ble off that horse. I’m going to give you a 
lesson in fixing a fence right now.” He 
untied 2 hammer from the back of his saddle, 
began rattling fence staples in his pocket. 

Bendy sat rigid and furious. She hated 
him as she had never hated anyone. So 
smug, so sure—with his talk of paddling her. 

She said in a voice hoarse with 
anger, “I won't do it!” 

He took her arm, pulled her from 
the saddle. Perhaps he felt her arm 
quivering, for he added kindly, “For- 
get it, Buddy. You come from the 
Rocking Chair, don’t you? Well, 
we're neighbors. We might as well 
work together.” 

Her only answer was to yank away 
from him. But he put the hammer 
into her hand, said, “You're going 
to help me fix this fence,” in a tone 
that added, “whether you like it or 
not.” He continued, “You pound in 
the staples while I pull the wire tight.” 
ie was almost dark now. Bendy 

pounded in the staples while the 
hateful neighbor, whistling softly, 
pulled the wires tight. Old-maidish! 
He made her traipse the whole half- 
mile of boundary fence while he 
looked for any more slack places, 
made her pound in staple after staple. 

He was just saying, “Another day 
we ought to set these posts tighter,” 
when Bendy hit a strand of wire, in- 
stead of a staple, with such vicious 
force that the wire jerked up, and 
the barb cut a short jagged cut on 
her wrist. 

The neighbor said, “Let me wrap 
it for you,’ but she shook her head, 

scrambled into the saddle. He put his hand 
on the buckskin’s shoulder. “Maybe you'd 
like me to help you tighten some of your 
other fences. I hear your oldest brother left 
the ranch, and that you youngsters are hav- 
ing it pretty tough.” 

He was reaching out his hand for the 
hammer which Bendy still held. But she 
didn’t hand it to him. She banged it down 
on the prairie, saying thickly through anger 
and tears, ““We don’t want any help from 
you—ever! You're hateful!” 

Digging her heels viciously into the ribs 
of the buckskin, she galloped away, leaving 
the new neighbor staring after her in 
puzzled wonder. 

She was stopped at the corral gate by 
Skipper Ann, sitting on a carton and hold- 
ing a lantern in one hand, a letter in the 
other. ‘““Look, Bendy—just look!’’ She thrust 
the letter into her sister’s hand. “Open the 
letter—pretend like you just got it.” 

Tired and angry as she was, Bendy had 
not the heart to disappoint Ann. With an 
effort, she played up to the little girl’s 
eager make-believe. 

The opening (Continued on page 46) 








Three Cheers and a Tiger 








Fort Wayne, INDIANA: I love November's 
issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL. The best arti- 
cle, to my way of thinking, is The Art of 
Reading Y oung. 1 read a lot myself, and this 
article expresses my own thoughts. 

I love Bright Lagoon, also the story 
Fathers Do Understand. The Kitchen Calf 
is next. I only find fault with one thing— 
there aren't enough stories and poems. 

Three cheers and a tiger for THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL! Barbara Alden 


cA 1” 


BROOKLYN, New York: I've just finished 
reading the November issue, and I'm burst- 
ing with comments. 

First of all, the ending of Bright Lagoon 
was great. But Fathers Do Understand cer- 
tainly was the most charming story I've read 
in a long time. Please have some more 
like it! 

The articles this month were A 1! I go 
to most of my school’s football games, but, 
sad as it sounds, I hardly ever know what 
is happening on the field, so Edwin P. 
Dooley’s article proved to be very beneficial 
to me. Another article which I enjoyed im- 
mensely was History Repeats Itself. 

Gladys Orenzow 


Ninety-nine Per Cent 


CorNING, New York: I just received my 
AMERICAN GIRL for November. It was very 
good. 

The Kitchen Calf was the best story ever. 
Em won her cherished loving cup after all, 
didn’t she? Fathers Do Understand was very 
good, too, but better yet was Turkey Shoot. 
I wonder if Tank and Bilge ever will realize 
that Ellen is more clever than they are! 

So Bright Lagoon has ended! Well, it 
was swell while it lasted. 

Some of the girls say that THE AMERICAN 
Gir is one hundred per cent good, but I 
disagree with them. Take out some of the 
articles, and fill up the space with stories, 
I say, and then it will be O. K. It’s about 
ninety-nine per cent now. However, it’s the 
best magazine I ever read, or saw. 

Margaret Rhodes 


Penny Enjoys the Art Series 


HINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS: The Novem- 
ber number arrived yesterday, and I loved 
it from the start. First the lovely bright 
cover greeted me. I like Joseph Stahley’s 
illustrations anyway—the ones for Keeper 
of the Wolves, The Menace, and The Kitch- 
en Calf were awfully good. 

I don’t think enough readers appreciate 








the Art Series. 1, for one, love it. “Mary” 
in November was awfully cute. 

The Kitchen Calf was nice, except that 
the stories about Em are all alike, in that 
she always wins the prize, or gets exactly 
what she wants. But in spite of this I like 
her a lot, and couldn’t do without her. 

And as for History Repeats Itself, I just 
went nuts over that! I’m crazy about Rachel 
Field's books—my favorites are Calico Bush 
and Hepatica Hawks. Anyhow I thought that 
History Repeats Itself was very pleasant. I 
loved Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, and also 
I love dramatics, so you can see why I liked 
that story! 

Fathers Do Understand was swell! I loved 
that natural touch in the story when all Bar- 
bara’s friends said what they wanted to be 
when they grew up. 

I will have to confess that I'm a confirmed 
bookworm, so you can imagine how much 
I liked Mr. Coffin'’s The Art of Reading 
Young. Ever since he started writing things 
for THE AMERICAN GIRL, I've liked his 
stuff—things about his garden, and a rock 
pool, and other things that sounded so in- 
triguing when he wrote about them. 

Bright Lagoon has attracted me from the 
first installment. The last picture of Kits— 
as a graceful medieval page, her head thrown 
back and her cloak flung over her shoulders, 
was so pretty! That was a story for you! 
The best in a long time! 

Since Phantom on the Ice was published, 
Ellen Wakefield has been very real to me. 
I liked especially the nautical stories about 
her—Queen of the Waves—and that long 
past one called Ellen Sights Gibbs Light. In 
that, I believe, she made her début in THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. Turkey Shoot was awfully 
good. Tank and Bilge are so funny! 

Well, I've written much too much, but 
gosh, I have to, to express my compliments 
to THE AMERICAN GiRL. Penny Crosby 


Striking a Balance 


Co._uMBus, Onio: I have just received the 
November issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
and I want to say how fine it is. It couldn’t 
be better! 

I notice that many readers write in, and 
say they think there are too many articles 


in the magazine, or too many stories. For _ 


myself, I think that the stories and articles 
are nicely balanced. I have all the stories 
I want, and all the articles. 

Bright Lagoon ended gloriously! I just 
loved it. The Kitchen Calf was grand, too, 
as the stories of Em and Kip always are! 


- 
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I enjoy the paintings in the front very 
much. Let’s have lots more of Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin. His article this month was 
grand. Fathers Do Understand by Janet 
Ramsay was very good also. I liked Wylie. 

Mother always knows what one of my 
Christmas presents is to be. She knows that 
the first thing I look for beneath the tree, 
on Christmas morning, is the slip showing 
that I am a subscriber to this grand maga- 
zine for another year! Mary Kiihner 


Even with the Boys 


FARMINGTON, New Mexico: I wanted to 
drop you a line to tell you how much I 
enjoy THE AMERICAN GiRL. | am the libra- 
rian in high school, and THE AMERICAN 
Girt certainly is popular, even with the 
boys. 

I especially like the articles, Good Times 
with Books, In Step with the Times, A Penny 
for Your Thoughts, Laugh and Grow Scout, 
and the special articles, the poems, the Girl 
Scout News and Pictures, and the stories, 
and covers. 

I wish to congratulate you on the length 
of your continued stories. I surely do dislike 
to read a continued story that drags on and 
on, for after a time it loses its interest. The 
stories in THE AMERICAN GIRL are just 
right! 

I have one request to make. Could you 
publish an article about college life? I sup- 
pose you have many such requests, but if 
you ever have time and space, please do. 

What happened to Jean and Joan this 
month? They are so interesting and make 
one so much more impatient for the next 
month’s issue, if such a thing could be 
possible. 

How many different places there are, 
where THE AMERICAN GIRL goes and is 
welcomed! It makes one feel friendly with 
girls miles and miles away, just to know 
that those girls read and enjoy the same 
things we do. Regina McCully 


More About the F. A. D. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA: Imagine my 
enjoyment, when I came home from a high 
school football game the other day, to find 
the November AMERICAN GiRL waiting for 
me, with the article, How to Enjoy a Foot- 
ball Game in it! You can be sure that it 
was the first thing I read, and I certainly 
enjoyed it. 

But that’s not the only thing I liked in 
the November issue. All the stories, and 
poems, and articles were grand, as they 
always are. Fathers Do Understand was espe- 
cially enjoyable. Please, let's have some 
more stories about Barbara Robbins and 
the F. A. D. Adelaide Fischer 
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(Continued from page 44) 
was quite breath-taking for a square of yel- 
low telegram dropped out. “Congratula- 
tions! We are shipping Chieftain, the most 
lovable, intelligent, healthy pony in the 
United States, direct to you.” 

“They'll send me a telegram just like that 
when I win Chieftain,” explained Skipper 
Ann. “Now read the letter.” 

Bendy read it by the flickering lantern 
light. According to the letter no one had 
any more points than she, Ann Hayden. The 
writer knew that to a person of her shown 
initiative and ability, the selling of this pop- 
ular product— 

“What popular product?” Bendy asked. 

“Egyptian Balm—just twenty-four of 
them—and they'll sell themselves, it says.” 

Bendy had only read part of all the ail- 
ments Egyptian Balm would cure—"Colds, 
Catarrh, Croup, Hay Fever, Bunions, Corns, 
Poison Ivy—’ when Murdock lounged up. 
“And not a word about Foot and Mouth 
disease,” he said sarcastically. 

The letter ended with, “I will be expect- 
ing to hear from you without delay. Then— 
Oh, glorious day!—to receive the telegram 
that Chieftain is on his way to you.” 

“I knew it was a graft,” said Murdock 
vindictively. 

“But all we have to do is to introduce 
the Egyptian Balm into homes,” said Skip- 
per Ann. 


Bendy noticed then that Murdock was 
carrying his Christmas blanket. “What are 
you taking the blanket for, Murdock? The 
schoolmarm came, didn’t she?” 

“It came.” 

Bendy had just opened her mouth to say, 
“What do you mean?” when she became 
aware of a commotion going on outside the 
hot-dog stand. Joe was standing with his 
stuffed prairie dog in his arms while Laura 
denounced him. 

“I think it’s low-down, that’s what it is, 
for you and Murdock to go dismantling the 
teacher’s room.” Laura was carrying in the 
best lamp, to exchange for the smoky one. 
She appealed to Bendy as she came up. 
“Don’t you think it’s nice, and kind of 
higher-education, to have a teacher that isn’t 
a lady?” 

“Isn’t a lady!” Bendy repeated, shocked. 

Murdock’s teeth clicked down on his pipe. 
“Come here, and give a look.” 

Between Murdock and his blanket, and 
Joe and his prairie dog, Bendy looked 
through the open kitchen window. Supper 
was over. Mary Martha was poking about 
the stove, with an often muttered, ‘God 
save us!’’ The new arrival was sitting at the 
table. So this was the new schoolmarm for 
whom Murdock had shined his boots, and 
cleaned his hat! Neither a flighty young fid- 
get, nor a hook-nosed old maid sat there, 
but a young man with a pale, thin face. 


He wore glasses that looked too big for 
him, and he had a detached, far-away air. 

“His name’s Adrian Hungerford,” whis- 
pered Laura. “He’s going to Johns Hopkins 
medical school. He has to teach this year, 
to get enough money to go on. He’s special- 
izing in serums. That's why he wanted a 
room of his own—because he studies till all 
hours of the night. Some day he'll be a 
noted doctor—you just see. Just because his 
name was Adrian, Ab Drummy leaped at 
the conclusion that he was a girl.” 

Bendy began to giggle weakly. “It’s so 
f-funny!” Only why should tears come when 
it was funny? “So f-funny—to think of 
people getting mixed up about a girl being 
a boy—I mean a man being a lady teacher. 
Listen, don’t any of you be friendly to our 
new neighbor. He’s hateful—he’s mean—” 

“Hush,” said Laura, ‘the professor might 
hear you. Let’s call him ‘Professor.’” 

Laura need not have worried about the 
boarder hearing her. He was bent intently 
over the new oilcloth on the table, with its 
whirligig design. As they watched, he lifted 
rapt eyes to Mary Martha. “The pattern in 
this table cover is quite similar to the epi- 
thelial tissue under a microscope,” he said. 

“God save us!’ muttered Mary Martha. 


You'll hear more of the fascinating Haydens 
and their high-handed neighbor—and of the 


school-teacher, too—in the next installment. 


The Education of Jane Addams 


(Continued from page 15) 

her nothing of the snob. From her simple 
dress and simple, friendly ways, one never 
would have guessed that she was richer than 
the poor ministers’ daughters who never 
knew how long they could stay in school, 
or than the farm girls who paid their way 
in potatoes and poultry. 

Jane was a girl who really seemed to care 
more for others than for herself. When she 
asked, “How are you?” she really wanted to 
know. Though somewhat shy and quiet, she 
had a magnetic personality that drew people 
to her instinctively. Little did her school- 
mates know of the pains which often 
racked her as the result of a spinal ailment, 
but they all felt in her something of high 
courage and determination. Almost with 
one voice, the Juniors elected her president 
of their class of 1881, to lead them through 
the year. 

At every school event, the Juniors met 
audacious competition from the Sopho- 
mores, and so they conspired to vanquish 
their rivals once and for all in the annual 
archery meet. Zealously the third-year girls 
practiced shooting, and secretly they had 
made for the contest broad-brimmed straw 
hats ornamented with poppy-red ribbons 
and festoons of wheat ears. (Their class 
flower was the poppy which grew among 
the wheat in Europe; and their class motto 
was Alaefdige, the Anglo-Saxon word for 
lady, which meant “bread-giver” in trans- 
lation.) 

On the April day of the tournament, the 
Juniors strutted around the archery field in 
their fetching headgear, but their triumph 
was short-lived, for the saucy Sophomores 
minced out, mockingly wearing sunbonnets 
in their colors of gold and cherry-red. 





“Who told? Who told the Sophomores 
about our hats?’’ the “Bread-Givers” buzzed 
so angrily that, in their indignation, they 
overshot their targets and only tied the 
Sophomores. 

Those impudent Sophomores just didn’t 
know their places. A few weeks later, on the 
evening before the Junior Exhibition, they 
burlesqued the forthcoming display of Jun- 
ior talent in learning and the arts. One sec- 
ond-year girl, impersonating modest Jane 
Addams, was so bold as to get up and sing: 

“I am the president of this ere class, 

“I'm ’81, I'm ’81! 

“I am a most susceptible lass, 

“I'm ’81, 81!” 

The whole school was still tittering the 
next night when the Beloit gallants ar- 
rived, and the Junior Exhibition opened 
with music. But even the Sophomores had 
to admit that Jane’s Junior Oration was a 
triumph—though they couldn’t understand 
a word of it. She actually talked in Greek! 

Though Jane was agreed to be the 
school’s best orator, she had some faults of 
elocution, as her friends told her frankly in 
the autumn of her Senior year. How could 
a maiden of twenty, who girlishly let her 
voice fall at the end of sentences, expect to 
win the Illinois Intercollegiate Oratorical 
Contest at Galesburg? 

So they groomed Jane in rolling phrases 
and dramatic gestures, for she must win, not 
only for Rockford, but for Woman. Rock- 
ford was one of the first Woman's Schools, 
and she was the first woman ever to be 
entered in this intercollegiate meet. 

Arriving in Galesburg, Jane and her 
alternate were just in time to see the judges 
award the prizes. The contest was over— 
they had mistaken the date! 


With a chuckle at this fiasco, after all the 
fuss Rockford had made, Jane posed among 
the more punctual elocutionists for a cabinet 
photograph, and looked much too dainty 
ever to have defended Woman's cause against 
these solemn young men in frock coats. The 
tallest was William Jennings Bryan, future 
leader of the Democratic party, who had not 
a hair out of place on his sleek black head, 
and was even then a silver-tongued orator. 
He had won the contest’s second prize, and 
was planning to spend the fifty dollar award 
on a garnet engagement ring for his sweet- 
heart. 

Next morning, Jane persuaded her com- 
panion to travel farther down-State to visit 
State institutions for the blind, and for the 
deaf and dumb. Sight of these handicapped 
children touched her deeply, and she nearly 
fainted in the class where the deaf and dumb 
were being taught to speak. With little 
thought for oratorical contests, she returned 
to Rockford, only to find her schoolmates 
quite sharp with worry about the outcome of 
the Galesburg tournament. 

But Jane was not to be blamed for miss- 
ing the meet, the girls decided, and the 
Seniors again chose her president of the class 
of '81. She was also editor-in-chief of the 
Rockford Seminary Magazine. 

With her talent for leadership and her 
intelligence, the faculty thought Jane would 
make an ideal missionary, and tried to per- 
suade her to go to Turkey upon graduation. 
But young Miss Addams already had made 
up her mind to study medicine, and serve 
the American poor. So the school found a 
will of iron in the gentle girl. 

She lost no popularity by her stubborn 
courage, and the Seniors unanimously elected 
her valedictorian, (Continued on page 48) 
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A Thrift Puzzle 

A certain fortunate Girl Scout has just re- 
ceived ten dollars for a birthday gift. Being 
rather thrifty, she has decided that a portion 
of it should be saved, but there are so many 
things she wants to buy that a great deal of 
the money may be spent before she ever 
reaches the bank. 

Now, according to the plan shown in our 
puzzle picture, there is more than one way to 
get to the bank, and each dot represents a 
dime spent on the way. Can you help the girl 
select the route which will get her to the 
bank and still have the most money left 
over? 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 

From the following definitions build up a 
five-letter word square: 

1. Smallest in degree. 

2. Soil. 

3. To discuss or dispute. 

4. To fill by crowding. 

5. Robbery. 


Word Jumping 

By changing one letter in the word at a 
time, change BLACK to GREEN in nine 
moves. 

A Poet Charade 

My first is in Longfellow, but never in 
Shakespeare. 

My second, in Holmes, is also in Tenny- 
son. 

My third is in Browning, but not in Mase- 
field. 

My fourth is in Kilmer and also in Whit- 
tier. 

My fifth is in Kipling, but not in Burns. 

My sixth is in Miller, but not in Bryant. 

My whole is a famous American poet. 

By Sara McHuscu, Troop 44, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Add a Letter 

By adding one letter at the beginning of 
each of the following words, ten new words 
will be formed. The ten added letters spell 
the name of a famous poem by Longfellow. 

1. Very 2. An 3. Gain 4. Ail 5. Able 6. Go 
7. Aid 8. Deal 9. Either 10. Spy 

By JOAN FINNEGAN, Altoona, Pa. 


An Enigma 
I am the name of a famous author and am 
composed of twenty letters. 
My 6, 8, and 14 is part of a foot. 


My 18, 9, and 20 is a large star. 
My 13, 2, and 17 is a measure of weight. 
My 15, 4, 5, 11, 16, and 12 are parts of a | 
poem. 
My 3, 1, 19, 10, and 7 is to cook on a 
gridiron. 
By Patty Moy e, Big Bend, Wis. 


| 
| 
Ye Olde Time Riddle | 
Luke had it before. Paul had it behind. 
Matthew never had it. All girls have it once, 
but boys never have it. Old Mrs. Mulligan 
had it twice in succession and Dr. Lowell 
had it twice as bad behind as before. What 
is it? 
By Joyce Cooper, Carlisle, Pa. | 
Hidden Architecture 
A name of a part of a house is in each of 
the following sentences: 
1. The man I saw in Downing Street was 
really the Prime Minister. 
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Calling all LEADERS 


You owe it to yourself and your troop 
to investigate now the approved 


AMERICAN GIRL 


/_EARN-YOUR-OWN PLAN 


for securing equipment and raising 
funds quickly and easily. Write to 





2. My sister Flo ordered a delightful lunch [Et Betty Brooks tell you how you can 


which we all enjoyed. 
3. The imperial Mikado ordained the 
mighty prince as his chief adviser. 

4. Everything was so nice, I lingered long- 
er than I expected. 

5. Finally he started to throw all six of 
the dishes at him. 

6. The star chess player of our troop was 
nearly defeated. 


ANSIW ERS - 


TO OUR LAST PUZZLES 


Tue Sonc Puzzie: My country ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing. } 
Puzz_e Pack Worp Square: 
LLAMA 
LEMON 
AMONG | 
MONEL | 
ANGLE 
Worp Jumpinc: Nose, none, cone, core, corn, 
coin, chin. 
Cuarave: Courteous. 
App A Letter: The added letters spell TOMA- 
HAWK. 
An Acrostic: 


Coumnx<tos 


> 


nPrmeZnzZze> 
POCrPSmt>an 
COmRZRA my 


_ 
- 


GUATEMALA, NICA 
Ye Ovpve Time Rippie: 


p=] 
<2 


> 
3 


he is within the 
und. 

imppen Money: 1. Peso, 2. Crown, 3. 

4. Pound, 5. Mark, 6. Lira, 7. Ruble. 


Franc, 


| Name 


have your own free choice—any of the 


articles listed below at no expense to you. 
The first step is to fill in the coupon and mail it TODAY. 


_] Camera 

[) Fountain Pen and Pencil Set 
(_] Bedroom Slippers 

[) Girl Scout Uniform 

'] Neckerchief 

(] Beret 

_] Bugle 

_] Pedometer 

[1] Tea Set 

(1) Toilet Kit 

() Zipper Portfolio 

(_] First-Aid Kit 

(1 Girl Scout Ring 

_] Bird, Tree and Flower Finder 
C1) Flashlight 

(Semaphore Flag Set 


BETTY BROOKS 
“ The American Girl Magazine 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please tell me how I, too, may earn the things I 
have checked above. 


Street 


City and State 
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The Education of Jane Addams 


(Continued from page 46) 
the highest honor in the Seminary. Her 
grades probably would have made her vale- 
dictorian anyway, but her friends asked to 
acclaim her themselves. Vivacious Nora 
Frothingham was named salutatorian. 

“Let's say something, Nora,” Jane urged, 
impatient at thought of pompous and empty 
orations she had endured. 

And “say something” they did on Com- 
mencement Day. Nora’s subject was Mono- 
polies, while Jane talked of Cassandra, fated 
Trojan prophetess, whose tragedy it was al- 
ways to foresee the future, never to be be- 
lieved. Some spark of Cassandra's prophetic 
gift, said Jane, was alight in every woman, 
only to grow dim unless she learned to know 
truth through the study of science. 

Calling upon her generation thus to train 
for meeting social ills and social problems, 
Jane proclaimed, “The opening of the ages 
has long been waiting for this type of wo- 
manhood . . . with her faculties clear and 
acute from the study of science, and with 
her hand upon the magnetic chain of hu- 
manity.” 


Turning, she faced her classmates, “the 
glorious seventeen.” “If you are tempted to 
flag and grow weary in ‘bread-giving,’”” she 
said, ‘remember the sixteen girls of ’81 who 
believe and expect high things of you. God 
be with you!” 

She finished in a silence so deep that the 
swallows could be heard twittering outside 
under the eaves, and then the chapel echoed 
applause. The graceful girl of twenty, dressed 
in simple white, stood there for a moment, 
then she turned and walked away. Soon she 
was to be the woman the world would know, 
“with her hand upon the magnetic chain of 
humanity.” 

“Write to me!’ cried each of the “glori- 
ous seventeen” with the parting kiss. 

“Don't forget me!” 

“Good-by, good-by, good-by!’’ 

Of the seventeen girls who went forth 
from Rockford Seminary into life on that 
Commencement Day, one became world 
famous. She was Jane Addams. Forth into 
the world, the girl Jane Addams carried 
friendliness, a warmly sympathetic heart, 
calmness, and clear vision. Hers might have 


been a life of travel and leisure, but she 
chose to help the poor, to know the struggles 
of mankind. 

Not many years after leaving Rockford 
Seminary, Jane Addams started Hull House 
in a shabby district of Chicago. To its hos- 
pitable doors, working mothers brought 
their babies, girls and boys hurried for clubs 
and dances, and bewildered immigrants from 
the Old World turned for guidance in the 
New. Onward Hull House led the march 
for social justice, often in the face of ene- 
mies. 

As the founder of the best-known, and 
the second oldest, social settlement in Ameri- 
ca, Jane Addams is one of the great pioneers 
who have blazed a trail through the wilder- 
ness of human needs and greeds. And no 
one has done more than she to open a vast 
field of social work to girls of today who 
long—as the girl Jane Addams longed—to 
aid the poor and luckless, 

“America’s Joan of Arc,” she is called, 
and “America’s Uncrowned Queen.” But 
the title that suits her best is simply, Jane 
Addams of Hull House. 


Youre Only Young Once 


(Continued from page 7) 

Bob's voice interrupted them. “Where 
are you, Peggy?” He plunged into the room. 
"Everybody's got snowshoes at last. We're 
off, as soon as you're ready.” 

“All right, I'll step on the gas.’’ There 
was a lilt in the girl's voice. She felt free 
and light, as though a weight had dropped 
from her. 

The tall boy rumpled his mother’s hair. 
“What's wrong with Jem?” 

“He discovered the jam closet, and his 
little insides are repenting. Go along and 
have a good time.” 

“I envy you,” Peggy said as they went 
down the hill. “Belonging to this. family, 
I mean. Your mother is the loveliest person 
I ever saw.” 

He smiled at her, the wide, friendly grin 
she had come to watch for. “I think so 
myself. But maybe we Latimers are kind 
of prejudiced.” 

All the way down the snowy hill, the girl 
was turning over Mrs. Latimer’s words in 
her mind. Her nature had reacted to them 
instantly. Later she began to think. It had 
sounded rather wonderful, but what did it 
mean—"the hard things, the sad things” ? 
Was it just one of those remarks people 
make, that thrill you at the time, but aren't 
at all the same when you think them over? 

She didn’t have much time for thinking, 
however, for every day was such fun. There 
was a snowshoe picnic, and a dance; and 
one evening some boys and girls from the 
town came in, and they made candy. A 
sleighride in an old-fashioned “bob” sled 
ended in a “sugaring-off.” Also, there were 
advantages in living on a coasting hill— 
you could always go sliding in the street! 

But it wasn’t there the thing happened. 
It was two blocks away. Mother, Peggy, 
Trudy, Briggs, and Jem had been down- 
town buying something Molly wanted for 
dinner. A car started down the hill, run- 
ning fast. Trudy was over, and Mother, who 
was crossing, hurriedly shepherded Jem to 
the other side. 


“Stay where you are, Briggsy!"’ she called. 
“Stay with Peggy.” 

But Briggs thought she called him to come 
to her. Obediently he started across the 
street in the path of the car. 

Peggy had not played basketball for noth- 
ing. Quicker than thought, she was after 
him. A spring, a dive toward the little red 
figure, a swerve out of the path of danger. 
That was all she knew until she opened 
her eyes in a strange place. They opened 
on Joyce and Joyce’s mother. 

“Briggs,” the girl murmured. 

“His father is with him,” Mrs. Latimer 
answered. “We don’t know yet, dear. But 
we hope—thanks to you.” 

“Oh, Peg,” cried Joyce, “how could you 
be so quick! You were marvelous.” 

“Ough! What's happened to me?” 

“Your arm is broken. We brought you 
to the hospital for an x-ray.” 

“We think it is a clean break,” Joyce's 
mother added. “‘If the pictures should prove 
it so, the doctor will set it at once.” 

“Please go to Briggs, Mrs. Latimer. I am 
quite all right, and Joy is here.” 

How pale the lovely face was, but how 
still. In the midst of her pain, Peggy saw 
it, unspeakably quiet, beautifully serene. 
There was something in it, brooding, ex- 
quisite—she couldn’t take her eyes away. 

“It’s Briggs’s head, a big cut,” Joyce said, 
when her mother went. “We were afraid 
his skull was fractured.” 

Then x-rays, and after that the doctors. 
What supple, kind hands Dr. Latimer had! 

She was to stay at the hospital that night. 
But as she was “quite all right,’ some of 
the household came in at intervals to see 
her. Gertrude brought her the kitten; Sue 
and Norton produced three pink carnations ; 
Molly-in-the-kitchen sent her marvelous 
broth and custard. Bob came, and Bob's 
friend; and Jem Junior, with a grieved lip 
for Briggsy, and a mystified look in his 
brown eyes. He wanted to talk about the 
accident—hadn’t he seen it? It was not 
easy to divert him. 


Nobody was excited, nobody was hysteri- 
cal. The younger members of the family took 
their cue from Father and Mother, of course. 
Father, steady, competent, giving you such 
a sense of trust and resourcefulness ; Mother 
more serene, if anything, than usual, the 
music of her voice richer. 

In the morning, Peggy went home to the 
Latimers’ house. But Briggs, whose condi- 
tion was critical, remained in the hospital. 

The girl thought she would never forget 
those days, the unitedness of the household, 
the quiet, steady, hopeful way they stood 
together, and stood by Briggs, who was very 
ill indeed. She spoke of it to Joyce. 

“You are a wonderful family.” 

“Are we? Well, if we are, it’s Father's 
and Mother's doing.” 

“Most families are not like you Latimers. 
Why, Joy?” 

“It's a funny thing to say, but I've 
thought,” Joyce spoke slowly, “that if there 
is any difference, it’s because Father and 
Mother /ike us so much. They're in love 
with each other, and with us, too. That 
makes us have such a good time being a 
family.” 


“Too bad, Peggy,” Aunt Jane remarked, 
months later at her dinner table, “to have 
all that trouble while you were at the Lati- 
mers’, Dr, Latimer wrote us a nice letter, but 
it was a shame to break your arm, The little 
boy is well again, isn't he?” 

“Yes, Briggs is all right now,” answered 
her niece. "And you needn't be sorry about 
anything that happened to me at the Lati- 
mers’, Auntie. I wouldn't have missed that 
visit for anything.” 

“You won't make me believe that. Try 
again,” 

Peggy tried again, “I got a lot of kick 
out of it.” 

“And were almost killed, too,” said her 
aunt drily. “Well, I hope the kick, as you 
call it, will last a life-time.” 

“That's just what it’s going to do,” said 
the girl happily. 
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Naturally 


TEACHER: When 
you look about you 
on a cold winter's 


morning, what do 
you see on every 
hand? 


Pupit: Gloves.— 
Sent by HILDA Sar- 
veR, Mercer, Penn- 





sylvania. 
Big Joke | 
MoOSE (passing 


“haunted house’): 
R-r-rastus, is yo’ 
afraid of g-g-ghosts ? 
Rastus: Ah 
should say not! Dey 
is jest jokes to me. 
Mose: D-d-den 
look behind yo’, and 
g-g-get a g-g-good 
laugh!—Sent by 
FRANCINE LAGE, 
Aurora, Illinois. 


at his fear. 








The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


Sym pathetic 





When William first heard the bray- 
ing of a mule he was greatly frightened, 
but, after thinking a minute, he smiled 


“Mother,” he said pityingly, “just | 
hear that poor horse with the whoop- 
ing cough.’”’—Sent by Marion Corn- 
WALL, Rochester, New York. 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your jan-| 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and | 


Geographical 


TEACHER: Helen, 
can you tell me 
where the Red Sea 
is? 

HELEN: 
ma’am, it’s on the 
third line of my re- 
port card.—Sent by 
BETTY STEAD, 
Orange, California. 





Biggest Need 


“Well, my boy,” 
said Uncle Tom, 
“how are you get- 
ting on at school this 
year?” 

The youth looked 
a trifle despondent. 
“Oh, not so bad, Un- 
cle,” he replied. “I’m 
trying hard to get 
| ahead.” 

“That's good,” 
said his uncle absent- 
mindedly, “you need 











W hich? address. A book will be awarded to every || one." —Sent by MEL- 
girl whose joke is published in this space.|| %1CENT McWuor- 
FRESHMAN: What |] TER, Milledgeville, 
is your roommate Georgia. 
doing? 


SopHOMORE: Well, if the ice in the park 
is as thick as he thinks it is, he’s skating. 
If it's as thin as I think it is, he’s swim- 
ming.-—Sent by ELIzABETH NyILas, New 
York, New York. 


Of Course! 


MorTHER: Why is it, Jimmy, that you get 
lower grades in January and February than 
in December ? 

Jimmy: Because everything is marked 
down after Christmas.—Sent by VIRGINIA 
BRADING, Evansville, Indiana. 


’Nuff Said! 





Richard’s teacher received the following 
note: 

“Dear Teacher, 

Please excuse Richard’s absence of two 
days. He caught a skunk.”—Sent by Doro- 
THY Bos, Holland, Michigan. 


Under Orders 





HouseEwiFE: Look here, my man, why do 
you always come to my house to beg? 

TRAMP: Doctor's orders, ma’am. 

HousEwIFE: Doctor's orders! 

Tramp: Yes’'m. He told me whenever I 
found food that agreed with me to con- 
tinue it—Sent by PHYLLIS KROGH, Argyle, 
Minnesota. 


Schoolroom Answers 


“There are two parts to a sentence: the 
subject and the predicament.”’ 

“The heart is an infernal organ.” 

“Nicotine is such a deadly poison that a 
drop of it on the tail of a dog will kill a 
man.” 

“Weapons of the Indian—bow, arrow, 
tomahawk, and war whoop.”—Sent by 
EpirH K. Dasey, Newton Highlands, 
Massachusetts. 


Yes, | 


Cee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee) 
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SIRI FE ZEEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE 


LET’S CHAT ABOUT 
COLLARS AND CUFFS 


2 


WHEN they’re crisp and fresh, 
collars and cuffs do perky things 
for you. But when they’re 
mussed—oh dear! . . . So wash 
yours often with Fels-Naptha 
Soap—and see how beautifully 
clean it gets them. Fels-Naptha’s 
good golden soap and plenty of 
naptha loosen dirt better and 
easier. Which is good washday 
news for Mother, too! ‘rel yw 


her to change to... 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE 
CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


'e'S'S'S'S'S'E'S'S'S'E' S'S S'S S'S E'S S'S S'S S'S S'S S'S S'S S'S ee eee! 


Q 








QQHAAOAONAAOAOKOAONARAOAAADAOORDOD 








To nn en 


irls ‘5 


LEARN “‘Beadcraft 


MAKE YOUR OWN BEADED 

NECKLACES, BAGS, BELTS 

You'll marvel at how easy it is to master 
this age-old craft of primitive Indian 
tribes. It's a fascinating pastime ... one 
that it will pay you well to learn. More 
interesting than crocheting, or knitting. 
Many Girls’ Clubs now hold beadcraft contests 
for which valuable prizes are given as awards to 
the most skillful “‘Beadcrafters’’. The complete out- 
fit, including a self-threading bead box, quaint old 
Mayan and other Indian designs, knock down hand- 
loom, needles, and a generous supply of beads, etc. 
is packed in an attractive miniature redwood 
chest. Price only $2.50. SEND NO MONEY. 
Simply pay postman on delivery. Address: 
ELLIOT, GREENE & CO., INC. 
15 West 37th St. (Dept. B) New York, N.Y. 





At First Signs of Pimples 
Use CUTICURA 


Anoint with the Ointment. After 
five minutes bathe with the Soap 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. Address: 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 18K, Malden, Mase. 










) 





Sterling Silver Rings $1. 
Single Pins, Gold plated 
25c. Sterling 50c. Gold 
filled 60c. Ask us to show 
you special design for your 
Council. Buy direct from manufacturer. 


C. K. GROUSE CO., 62 Bruce Ave., No. Attleboro, Mass. 











DENISON’S>.1, — 
LAYS Manca Comedie, Operas 
occasions in cater reper, Commits 


T.$.Denison& 623 Ss. 
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COLUMBUS SANTA MARIAS 


Set of ee Santa Marias with two Columbus 
; Airmails, plus set of four Aviation 





Fund Roumanian Airmails; to ap- 
proval applicants enclosing’ 5 
are not ordinary. 

ROYAL STAMP CO. 


five cents postage. These 
fa Box 5944 Kansas City, Mo. 











ot owl weer rere cress 
wes Ae 


JNAURU SHIP! 


New Guinea Bg mee 


all for 5c with 














3 SIs, SEMINOLE STAMP CO. 
From Greece (new issue). 
China, Egypt, Paraguay, etc., 


+Pimiico-A Baltimore, Md. 
AIR MAILS also packet of 50 other stamps 


—all different—all for only 5c with bargain approvals. 


John A. Grill, Clifton Station, Baltimore, Md. 
N EW g Approvals with a real FREE SET 
feature! Your money’s worth! 


F. STAFFORD, 37 Madison St., Hartford, Conn. 








FAMOUS PERSONAGES—25 Portrait Stamps 10e 
to approval applicants. Victor Stamps, 1824-G Greenfield, 
West Los Angeles, California. 





WATER BUFFALO 
Stamp (as illustrated) and 3 other 
Liberian bi-colored beauties show- 
ing Ibex, negro president and Hip- 
popotamus. Also big packet all dif- 
ferent Pictorial stamps (no Europe) 
and package Peelable Hinges. Every- 
thing for y! 6c to approval appli- 

ODAY 


cants! Send T 
Box CaLats, MAINE 


GARCELON STAMP CO. 
FREE STAMP COLLECTION 
Contains stamps from Japan, China, Turkey, 
Greece (large revenue), Africa (Jungle scenes, native chiefs, 
etc.). French Colonies, maps, birds, animals, etc. All free 
to approval applicants, 3c postage. 1000 hinges 7c. Water- 
mark Detector 2c. 15 Diff. Confederate Prints. 10c. 
Tatham Stamp Co, 281 Belmont (G-1), Springfield, Mass. 


(C\-ReE PUBLIC... 





(rome mra-)*>.) 








SCARCE HAWAII!!! BOLIVIA TRIANGLE! 
Packet of unusual stamps containing old Hawaii, scarce 
Bolivia triangle, famous Money Stamp (printed on card- 
buard and also used as currency!); airmails from Mexico 
and Paraguay; Map, Ship, Animal, Commemorative, ete. 
No Europe. Only 10c¢ to og earn ee applicants. De Soto 
Stamp & Coin Co., 105 N St., Chicago, Ilinois. 








precreseyesapnbraie STAMP! 


of Poland, also Seare 
Triangte, an and bie ps & at ele ie 5 c 


onl = Chacha ty ra Seiten 

ete.—all for onlv be a liate — 

& 25" MONUMENTAL STAMP 
rs P.0., » Md. 


POCT TA: » peageem POLSKA 
* 
: is 











30, ken? 30 





AMAZING VALUE—Entutns ts: a 
mail, ete., 10¢ to approval spyiicents, STAMP SHOP, 
815 Holland Bldg., St. Louis, 








100 Unused Postage Stamps, ainc. 
P. A. Miller & Co., 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


FR EE U.S. BYRD IMPERFORATE 


South Pole Stamp (Scarcer than regular 
Byrd issue), also three different U. S. $1.00 stamps, (in- 
cluding Lincoln Memorial, Postage due, etc.)—all given to 
Gone sending 3c postage. Fine approvals and lists included. 

Pilgrim Stamp Co., Box 13-A, Mt. Washington, Md. 


$1.00 LOT FOR 5c! 
This wonder offer contains: (1) - ay Mides 


Vyasen triangle, (3) Se 













packet 20 diff. un’ 
lot—eatalog value $1. 00— = ~y only Se with 
bargain approvals. 
Ag. stam, MP CO. 3805-4 Nor- 
» MO. 








FREE! in| J Crtentet Packet and + Album, 5e 
* * * swith Approvals. Good hinges, se Re 


1000. HOLSTAMP, 1710 N. Vermont, Hollywood, Cali 


URUGUA 25 Diff. Uruguay or 25 diff. 
Egypt for 10c to approval aft 
plicants. ANCHER STAMP CO., Box $47, Rutherford, N.J. 
ZANZIB RP CKET! FREE Queer Freakish 
A’ A Stamps from Zanzibar, 

dan, Somaliland, Tiger Stamps—Togoland—Caribbean 
p-- ——.- Americans—British Colonials. 


Don't delay! Don’t wait! This whopping packet free for 
5e postage. GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. A. G., Toronto, Can. 


st. § = 

Selected Approvals {is iilumee Ave, Toledo, Ohio. 
° FARRIGAR. NIREVELA. NIEU, 

105 Different Fi! Voro coast. ccc; to ap: 
SS Se applicants sending 5 cents. 
PIONEER STAMP CO., Box 222, CARB BONDALE, PA. 
WILD FLOWERS, 20%, !t 
* Plates, Seeds, 

Films. Sample literature 10c. Wild Flower Pres- 
ervation Society, 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D. C. 


















































When Stamps Are Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


F 1935 presents only half as many phila- 

telic possibilities as did the last twelve 

months, it’s going to be a very busy year 
for the stamp collector. 

Since this column appeared in November, 
another miniature sheet of stamps has been 
added to our United States issues. To honor 
the Trans-Mississippi Exhibition and Phila- 
telic Convention at Omaha, the Department 
issued a special sheet of 
six of the 1¢ Yosemite 
Park stamps. These were 
issued imperforate, sim- 
ilar to the 3¢ Mount 
Rainier sheet which we 
told you about in No- 
vember. So great was 
the demand for these 
stamps that the entire 
issue was exhausted a ‘ 
few days after the stamps were | 
placed on sale. A new printing 
of 300,000 sheets was ordered, 
however, and this should pro- 
vide enough stamps for all who 
want them. 

At the time these notes are 


being written, the Post Office Department is 


proceeding with plans to issue an entirely 
new series of United States stamps. This set 
has been commonly referred to as the “Presi- 
dent Series” because it will be a permanent 
issue showing new portraits of all the Presi- 
dents of the United States. It will probably 
be issued during the early months of 1935, 
Another issue which might come out next 
month is a three-cent stamp to honor the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the organization 
of the Boy Scouts of 
America. Although the 
Department has been 
thinking seriously 
about such a stamp, 
no definite informa- 
tion is available at the 
time we go to press. 

For a number of 
years Germany has 
been issuing a set of 
stamps just before the Christmas season, and 
these are called “charity stamps.” Two 
values are shown on each stamp, one is the 
amount for which postage has been paid, 
and the other, a smaller amount, is con- 
tributed to the needy of the nation. When 
the post office sells these stamps it charges 
the total of the two amounts added together, 
and, at the end of the season, the post office 
department pays over in one lump sum the 
amount which has been collected in this way 
for charity. This year, at Christmastime, nine 
stamps were issued, and the designs chosen 
show that people in every walk of life are 














anxious to help the poor and less fortunate. 
On the 3 plus 2 pfennigs brown there is 
shown a business man at the telephone while 
on the 4 plus 2 pfennigs black a bearded 
blacksmith with hammer and chisel can be 
seen. The 5 plus 2 pfennigs green pictures 
a bricklayer while a miner with pick and 
lantern makes an interesting subject on the 
6 plus 4 pfennigs dark green. An architect 
is pictured on the 8 plus 4 pfennigs orange, 
a peasant sharpening his scythe is the sub- 
ject of the 12 plus 3 pfennigs red which 
we illustrate, and the 20 plus 10 pfennigs 
blue-green gives us an industrial engineer 
in his laboratory. A sculptor is shown chisel- 
ing the feet of a statue on the 25 plus 15 
pfennigs blue while the high value of the 
set pictures a judge wearing his cap and 
gown on the 40 plus 35 pfennig 
brown lilac. 

Two stamps were issued dur- 
ing November in Germany, in 
honor of the 175th birthday of 
the great German poet, Johann 
Christoph Friedrich von Schiller. 

Austria also issued a com- 
memorative stamp, in 
honor of her slain 
Chancellor, Engelbert 
Dollfuss. The stamp, 
which we _ illustrate, 
has been finely en- 
graved, and resembles 
in make-up the very 
popular Austrian 
poets’ issue. The value 
is of 24 groschen, and 
the stamp is printed 
in black. 

In Jugoslavia, the Postal authorities took 
the entire twelve values of the current series, 
showing King Alexander's portrait, and is- 
sued them with a black border, in much the 
same way that Belgium issued a mourning 
stamp for the late King Albert. 

Each year, for fifteen years, the nations 
have met together at an International Red 
Cross Conference. Japan issued a set of 
four very pretty stamps in honor of the 
Conference held in Tokio in October 1934. 
Upon the 114 sen dark green and red and 
the 6 sen deep carmine and red, which we 
illustrate, is the insignia of the society with 
the red cross printed in red. In the upper 
left corner the Japanese characters denote 
the denomination, and in the lower left 
corner is the date “October 1934”. The other 
inscriptions read ‘‘Japanese Imperial Post’ 
and ‘In commemoration of the 15th Red 
Cross International Conference”. Upon the 
3 sen dull purple and red, also illustrated 
and the 10 sen deep blue and red is a view 
of the Japanese Red Cross building. 
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OAN set the saucy French 

bonnet, with its blue ostrich 
tips, pink rosebuds and black vel- 
vet ribbons, on the tray of the 
trunk. Then she lifted out a 
quaint, short-waisted dress of 
Dolly Varden taffeta. 

“Darling, isn’t it?” she said, 
holding it up that her chum might 
see. “My grandmother wore it at 
her coming-out party.” 

“Simply adorable,” agreed 
Jean. “And I dote on the hat. Just 
fancy all these fascinating things 
being laid away in those old tur- 
tle-back trunks! There’s nothing 
I enjoy more than poking around 
an attic on a snowy, blowy day 


like this.” 


@ “Unless it’s reading THE 
AMERICAN Gir1,” said Joan. 
“This month is the International 
Issue. Have you seen it yet?” 

“Indeed I have! I was thrilled 
with that Joseph Stahley cover 
—the girl with those carrier pig’ 
eons flying around the globe. It 
was such an appropriate idea.” 

“Uh-huh,” Joan nodded. “I 
like his illustrations for The 
Heedless Haydens, too. I'm 
plumb crazy about that serial. It’s 
so natural.” 

“It sure is, and Bendy is such 
an attractive character—though 
they're all interesting. That's a 
good kind of yarn, exciting, but 
full of funny little touches, too.” 


with 
“The American Girl” 


@ “I always enjoy the foreign 
stories in the International num- 
ber,” said Joan, “and they're es- 
pecially nice this time. That one 
about the Scottish Highlands by 
Edith Ballinger Price, for in- 
stance. And the Geneva board- 
ing-school story by John Wood- 
seer—and Princess Nathalie 
Troubetskoy’s article about har- 
vest time in the Ukraine. They're 
all delightfully illustrated, too.” 

“Speaking of illustrations,” 
put in Jean, “did you notice the 
beautiful pictures for the article 
on Gypsies in Winter? They're 
by F. Luis Mora—he’s one of the 
leading painters in America, did 
you know that?” : 

“Sure I did!” said Joan. “Don’ 
you remember that stunning 
painting, “New Americans,’ that 
we had for the frontispiece of our 
International number last year? 
That was one of Mr. Mora’s 
paintings.” 

“I remember it well,” an- 
swered Jean. “It’s a lovely thing. 
And now that we have talked 
over THE AMERICAN Gir, how 
about trying on some of your 
grandmother's finery? It would 
be sort of fun, don’t you think?” 


If your subscription has run 
out, mail the renewal today. Send 
$1.50 for one year’s subscription, 
or $2.00 for two years’ to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE! = WRIGLEY'S DOUBLE MINT GUM 
1S EXTRA GOOD. THE MAKERS OF THIS GUM ARE SPECIALISTS. 
THEY CONCENTRATE ON ONE PRODUCT. THEY PUT. 

ALL THEIR EFFORTS ON ‘e 7 
PRODUCING CHEWING Gum ff 

AND THEY BELIEVE THEY 

GIVE YOU THE VERY FINEST 

GUM TO BE HAD... 


BUY A PACKAGE AND TRY IT! 
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